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Microscopes and all Appliances, 
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Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, RARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 
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Laboratories of T. D 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. ; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 
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THE BROWN’S. 


Brown has a houseful of girls and boys, 

Rosy and healthy and full of noise. 

They aro sprightly at work and bright at their booka, 
And are noted for smartness and wit and good looks. 
Brown is healthy, his wife is fair 

And their faces are free from wrinkles and care; 
They spend no money for powders and pills, 

And never a dollar for doctors’ bills. 


The reason the Brown’s are so exempt from sickness is the fact that 


by an occasional course of Dr. 
keep their blood, which is the 


Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery they 
fountain of life and strength, pure and 


rich. In this way their systems are fortified to ward off attacks of fever, 


and other dangerous diseases, 
Those not so prudent, who 


have become sufferers from torpid liver, 


biliousness, or “ Liver Complaint,” or from any of the innumerable dis- 
eases caused by impure blood, will find the “Golden Medical Discovery ” 
a positive remedy for such diseases, 


Especially has the “ Discov 


ery” produced the most marvelous cures 


of all manner of Skin and Scalp diseases, Salt-rheum, Tetter, Eczema, 


Erysipelas, and kindred diseases. 


Not less wonderful, have been the 


cures effected by it in cases of “ Fever-sores,” “ White Swellings,” “ Hip- 


joint Disease,” and old sores 


or ulcers. It arouses all the excretory 


organs into activity, thereby cleansing and purifying the system, freeing 
it from all manner of blood-poisons, no matter from what source they 


have arisen. 


“Golden Medical Discovery” is the only blood and liver medicine, 


sold by druggists, under a 


tive guarantee from its manufacturers, 


of its benefiting or curing in every case, or money paid for it will be 
returned. Wortp’s Dispensary Mepica Association, Manufacturers, 
663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE LEADING 


Primer of Scientific Knowledge, 


Man. Animals. Plants. Stones. 
The Three States of Bodies. 
Reading Lessons. Summaries. 
Questions. Subjects for Com- 
position. 

By PAUL BERT, 
Author of “ in Scientific 


“The child that bas mastered this little book has 
taken a long step towards becoming an enthusiastic 
scientist. It is multum in parvo, in the best sense 
of the term,—accurate, suggestive, and stimulating 
to the young mind.”—New £ng. Jour. of Education. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge, 


By Pavut BERT, 
Ex Minister of Education in France, and Professor 
at La Faculté des Sciences de Paris. 


Adapted and Arranged for American Schools by 
W. H. GREENE, M.D., 


Prof. of Chemistry in the Philadelphia Central High 
School, author af *‘ Greene’s Chemistry.” 


Complete in One Volume. 375 pages. 570 illustrations. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE. 


Book 1. Animals, Plants, Stones, and Soils, 30 cts. 
Book II. Physics, Chemistry, Animal Physi- 
ology, and Vegetable Physiology, . - 36 “ 
Complete in one volume, . +. + + 60° 
In the American Edition such changes and addi- 
tions have been made as were needed to adapt the 


work to American schools. The additions include 
all common and important American species of Ani- 


mals and Plants. e type, — and illustrations 
are new ; the latter follow original in size, num- 
ber, and arrangement. The cuts of Animals were 
drawn from life by Faber. 


“So admirable a little book as this might well be 
made the subject of a discourse on the teaching of 
natural knowledge, ae it is one of the most remark- 
able books ever written for children.’’ — New York 
School Journal, 


CUTTER’S 
New Physiological Series. 


Beginner's Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene 


Iucluding Scientific Instruction on the Effects 
of Stimulants nnd Narcotics on 
the Growing Body 


By JOHN C. CUTTER, B.Sc.. M.D., 


Late Professor of Physiolo and Comparative 
Anatomy in the Imperial Co noge of Agriculture, 
Sagporo, Japan ; Consulting Physician to Impe- 
Colonial Department of Yezo and 

e es. 


Small 12mo. 144 pages. 47 Illustrations. Pica Type. 
Cloth, printed. 


Price: Exchange, 15 cts.; Introduction, 80 cts. 


Intermediate Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 


Including Scientific Instruction on the Effects 
of Narcotics and Stimulants upon the 
Human Body (1887). 
A Revision of the “ First Book on Anatomy, Phys!- 


ology, and Hygiene,” by CALVIN 
CUTTER, A.M., M.D., in 1854. 


12mo. 218 pages. 70 Illustrations. Small Pica type. 
Cloth, printed. 


Price: Exchange, 25 cts. Introduction, 50 cts. 


Comprehensive Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 


With Instruction on the Effects of Stimulants 
and Narcotics. 


Revised Edition, 1887: 


By JOHN C. CUTTER, B.Sc., M.D. 
Designed for Normal Schools, Academies and High 
Schools. 


12mo. 375 pages. 141 illustrations. Cloth, printed. 
Price , Exchange, 60 cts.; Introduction, $1.00. 


*e* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
the Publishers, free or expense, on receipt of pricé. 
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THE COMING OF THE SPRING. 


BY NORA PERRY, 


There’s something in the air 

That’s new and sweet and rare,— - 
A scent of summer things, 

A whirr as if of wings. 


There’s something, too, that’s new 
In the color of the blue 

That’s in the Ty" 4 sky, 

Before the sun is high. 


And though on plain and hill 
’Tis winter, winter still, 
There’s something seems to say 
That winter’s had its day. 


And all this changing tint, 
This whispering stir, and hint 
Of bud and bloom and wing, 
Is the coming of the spring. 


And to-morrow or to-day 
The brooks will break away 
From their icy, frozen sleep, 
And run and laugh and leap; 


And the next thing, in the woods 
The catkins in their hoods 

OF fur and silk will stand, 

A sturdy little band ; 


And the tassels soft and fine 
Of the hazel will untwine ; 

And the elder branches show 
Their buds against the snow. 


So silently, but swift, 

Above the wintry drift, 

The long days gain and gain, 
Until on hill and plain, 


Once more and yet once more, 

Returning as before, 

We see the bloom of birth 

Make young again the earth. 
—Youth’s Companion, 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Tur Talmud: The world is saved only by the breath 
of the school children. 


Rev. M. J. Savaar, Boston: The school children are 
the nation in the making. 


Exsen Tourver, Boston: As a sanitary measure the 
suitable teaching of music in schools cannot be too highly 
commended. 

Virginia Normal Index: The Journat oF Epvoa- 
TION, Boston, is an excellent paper, conservative and 
philosophical. 

Martin Lutaer: The strength of a town does not 
consist in its towers and buildings, but in counting a great 
number of learned, serious, honest, and well-educated 
citizens. 

Joun Ruskin: The words “school,” “college,” “ uni- 
versity,” rightly understood, imply the leisure necessary 
for learning, the companionship necessary for sympathy, 
and willfulness restrained by the daily vigilance and firm- 
ness of tutors and masters. 


N. H. R. Dawson, Late U. S. Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation: It is idle to deceive ourselves by making our 
system appear greater than it is, while there are so many 
poorly endowed and half-equipped colleges and universi 


ties in our country, and so many thousand illiterate citi- 
zens among us. 


P. Darron, Salem, Mass.: Perhaps be- 
neath our shaping hands some great reformer will spring 
into life, who will revolutionize the world when we are 
quietly sleeping. Perhaps we are laying the foundation 
stones in the upbuilding of some mighty character, whose 
mission shall be to lead into eternal freedom the slaves of 
appetite and passion. 


SIGNIFICANT STATISTICS. 


BY E. E. WHITE, LL.D. 


In my recent communication to the JouRNAL on “ The 
New Remedy for Industrial Ills,” I gave some statistics 
showing that even our model manual training schools are 
not so far very successful in curing their pupils of aspira- 
tions away from manual labor. I have since seen some 
statistics relating to the occupations of the students who 
have gone out from the high school of Erie, Pa.,—one of 
the schools charged with the weakness of educating young 
people away from manual labor ! 

The number of male students in the Erie High School, 
who left from 1886 to 1888 inclusive, was 597. Of these 
214, or over 35 per cent., are in manual pursuits; 316 
(including 92 clerks), or 51 per cent., are in business ; 
only 55, or about 9 per cent., are in professional and other 
intellectual pursuits ; and 22, or about 4 per cent., are in 
other pursuits. 

It is thus seen that the Erie High School is turning a 
larger per cent. of its students into manual pursuits than 
the manual training schools ! 

Would it not be instructive, Mr. Editor, to collect the 
industrial statistics of some twenty representative high 
schools? I am confident that such an inquiry would re- 
sult in a conclusive answer to the ridiculous charge that 
high-school education is spoiling children for industrial 
pursuits. 

It looks as if the manual training schools will need to 
open their doors more directly and practically into me- 
chanical pursuits in order to cure their students of an 
aversion to manual labor. 


TEACHING AS A PROFESSION. 


Supt. E. P. SEAVER’s Lecture at Harvard University. 
Reported by George P. Winship. 

No one should preach or teach who has nota “call” 
for such work. These are preéminently vocations. The 
best test of such a call, especially as regards teaching, is 
experiment. Trials and disappointments are inevitable, 
but it is by overcoming such difficulties successfully that 
the born teacher knows his call. There are two prime 
qualifications for a teacher; scholarship and power of 
control. The first of these can easily be shown before 
beginning to teach, but the second can only be known 
upon trial. Many choose teaching only to find that they 
have mistaken their vocation. The power of government 
has to be born in one. This power is essential, and no 
one should be mortified if he finds that he does not possess 
it. The enthusiasm of scholarship often passes over into 
enthusiasm for teaching. When the two are united they 
can usually overcome all obstacles. 

Country high schools and assistants’ places in city high 
schools offer good opportunities for the college graduate 
to discover if he has the qualifications essential to a good 
teacher. Of these two, the principalship of a small country 
high school is to be preferred. There the young teacher 
has to work out for himself problems that no one else 
can solve for him. After a year or two of such service 
he should seek a position as assistant in some larger 
school. Such a position has many advantages because of 
contact with older and more experienced teachers whose 


methods can be studied. 


School authorities are unwilling to engage teachers who 
have had no experience. Boston examines candidates for 
teachers’ positions each year, but requires that the candi- 
date shall be a graduate of some normal school or shall 
have taught at least one year. College graduates have 
very little real knowledge of the methods and principles 
of teaching. Normal schools give this knowledge. The 
ideal training for a teacher would be a thorough collegiate 
education, and then a year or more spent at some good 
normal school. 

The chances of success in teaching are fully as good, 
if not better, than in other professions. Unfortunately 
the ways out of teaching are not so numerous nor so easy 
as the ways in. The rewards of this profession do not 
lie in the abundance of this world’s goods awarded by 
public gratitude. The greatest rewards which ever come 
to a teacher are the precious friendships formed between 
teacher and pupil and between fellow teachers. 

Teaching is rapidly growing in importance as a pro- 
fession. This is a due recognition of the important duties 
and responsibilities which devolve upon teachers. Es- 
pecially is this responsibility upon the teachers of the 
grammar grades. A small proportion of the children 
ever attend the high schools. Nowhere is the bright and 
scholarly young teacher needed more than in the grammar 
grades. Here he has a grand opportunity to inspire the 
scholars with an ambition for a better education than 
most of them would otherwise receive. But the most 
important thing for the teacher to remember is the moral 
influence which he exerts. Every teacher gives much of 
his personal character to those in his charge. Every 
teacher should be what he wishes his pupils to become. 


FACTS AND FANCIES IN HISTORY.* 


BY W. F. POOLE. 
Librarian of Newberry Library, Chicago. 

The Tribune recently gave an extended notice of “ The 
National Pageant,” with an outline of the scenes to be 
represented at the Auditorium under the direction of Miss 
Cora Scott Pond and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, and also 
the names of the Chicago ladies who are to participate in 
the tableaux. As truth is more interesting as well as 
stranger than fiction, it would seem desirable in such a 
representation that historical incidents should be given 
with some regard to truthfulness. In running over the 
outline of scenes to be presented,—which was doubtless 
prepared by the managers,—a large number of historical 
infelicities appear which are wholly needless. It may not 
be too late to correct them. It is somewhat remarkable 
that the “ Pageant” has been exhibited in several East- 
ern cities and that the errors have not been corrected be- 
fore being billed for Chicago. The character of these 
errors can be shown by quoting a single paragraph and 
making some comments on it :— 


“The Banishment of Anne Hatchinson from Massachusetts’ 
and ‘ The Burning of the Witches’ bring the anti-Colonial period 
toa close. Anne Hatchinson, as everybody will remember, was 
the wrong-minded young Quakeress who insisted on holding open- 
air religious meetings on her own hook to the scandal of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, who opined that a woman’s place was at home. So they 
drove her forth to Rhode Island, where she joined the good and 
tolerant Roger Williams; not, however, until she had given them 
a piece of her mind, as ladies with strong views are apt to do. 
Miss Sarah Truax, of the Chicago Conservatory, will pose as the 
martyress in the tableaux, and the ladies in charge are Mrs. Hemp- 
stead Washburne, Mra. J. B. Waller, and Mrs. Perry H. Smith. 
The witches are to be burned with truly realistic and horrible effect 
under the auspices of Mesdames E. L. Gillette, Ferd. W. Peck, R. 
H. Buckley, and Charles Brega,—ladies whose ordinary business 
is of a much gentler character. Old Cotton Mather, that nice, 
clean old gentleman who is in heaven now, will return for the occa- 
sion to command the Sheriff to do his daty though the ‘ witches’ 
implore for mercy. ‘The devil often appears as an angel,’ growls 
Master Cotton. Dear old Cot! ”’ 


Anne Hutchinson was a Puritan and not a Quakeress, 


* This is the reprinting of an article that appeared in the Chicago 
Tribune recently, and explains itself. 
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and a more rigid Puritan even than the magistrates who 
banished her. She was not young, but was forty-seven 
years old, with a husband and fifteen children. She was 
not wrong-minded except to those who could not answer 
her brilliant, subtle, and reasonable arguments on points 
in theology and metaphysics, concerning which there 
could be no discussion in onr time. She held her meet- 
ings, to which women only were admitted, at her own 
house, and never in the open air. Hence she gave no 
“seandal to the Pilgrim Fathers,” who lived in Ply- 
mouth and not in Boston. She was murdered, with most 
of her family, by Indians, near Stamford, Conn., in 1643. 
The name of the lady is given above who is to pose in the 
character of Mrs. Hutchinson “as a martyress.” This 
Connecticut tragedy, with the contingent of Indians, will 
make a lively tableau if put on the stage correctly. A 
young, pretty Quakeress in the principal réle will not fill 
the bill. There was no “burning of witches” in New 
England or elsewhere in the colonies. It was done in 
England, Scotland, France, Germany, and all parts of 
Europe, and the victims were numbered by hundreds of 
thousands. Is it necessary, or quite decent, to require 
Chicago ladies to publicly represent those most pitiful of 
atrocities which never occurred in our colonial history ? 

“ The witches,” says the program, “are to be burned with 
truly realistic and horrible effect under the auspices of 
Mesdames”’ So and So. Are we savages or Mexicans, 
that we require this sort of delectation? And Cotton 
Mather is, also, to be brought in to attend a witch-burning 
at Salem, fifteen miles from his home. While the witch 
trials and examinations were going on at Salem he did not 
attend one, and the only assertion that he was present at 
a witch-hanging was made by a worthless fellow who was 
a congenital liar, and later committed suicide. If Mr. 
Mather is to be represented in the sad events of 1692, let 
him appear in his true historical character as depicted by 
Mr. Longfellow in his New England Tragedies. John 
Hawthorne (ancestor of Nathaniel Hawthorne), who was 
more culpable than any other person for the atrocities at 
Salem, and Mr .Mather, stood over the dead body of Giles 
Corey. Mr. Hawthorne says: ‘ This is the potter's field. 
Behold the fate of those who deal in witchcraft, and when 
questioned refuse to plead their guilt or innocence, and 
stubbornly drag death npon themselves.” 

Mr. Mather replies: “O sight most horrible! Ina 
land like this, spangled with churches evangelical, en- 
wrapped in our salvations, must we seek in moldering 
statute books of Euglish courts some old forgotten law to 
do such deeds? Those who lie buried in the potter's field 
will rise again as surely as ourselves, that sleep in honored 
graves with epitaphs ; and this poor man, whom we have 
made a victim, hereafter will be counted as a martyr.” 

The execution of witches at Salem did not occur at the 
* close of the ante-Colonial period,” but early in the Pro- 
vincial period. Phipps, the first royal Provincial gov- 
ernor, arrived in Boston in May, 1692, and the first exe- 
cutions were in June. 


MORE LIGHT IN THE SCHOOLROOMS. 


BY GEO. A. WALTON, 
Agent Massachusetts Board of Education. 


Teacher, do you know the ratio of light needed for the 
preservation of the health and eyesight of your pupils and 
yourself ? The rule to observe is, have one fifth, or one 
sixth as much window surface as floor surface, and 
always have the light enter the room at the left side of 
the pupils when at their desks and in position to write. 
In notes of schools visited upon the Cape, I find Prov- 
incetown has six schoolrooms 27 by 33 feet, with lighting 
surface just about one tenth of the floor surface ; Truro 
has two rooms, one having a tenth, the other a sixteenth 
as much window as floor surface. These are samples of 
what is often found in the rural schools. Measure and 
see how it is with yours. If you find it deficient, stir up 
the committee and the parents. Tell them the extra strain 
upon the eyes from this cause overtaxes the nerves and 
tends to weariness, languor, and disease. Get your com- 
mittee to insert a good long window over the blackboard, 
or wherever it is practicable. First, see if the fault is 
not your own; if it is, apply the remedy at once,—this 
may be to simply run up the shades and let the struggling 


light come in. I have seen a school, teacher inc ; 
lifted out of a sodden and lethargic gloom into a holiday 
glow by the lifting of a disused curtain or two in a 


schoolroom. 


D. L. Kress, 
State Superintendent of Schools of Minnesota. 


We have had occasion several times to refer to the 
manliness, genuineness, professional courage, and moral 
heroism of this superintendent of the great state of the 
Northwest. No man in this country has had greater dif- 
ficulties to contend with in his official relations during the 
past three years, and it is difficult to see how any man 
could have borne himself more wisely. This is his tenth 
year in office, he having received appointment from four 
different governors, one of whom appointed him twice. 
His appointments have always been unanimously indorsed 
by teachers and superintendents of the state, and com- 
mittees of teachers and superintendents have almost in- 
variably visited the governors to urge his appointment. 
The present remarkably effective system of teachers’ in- 
stitutes is largely the result of his thought and direction. 
The public school library system, under the patronage of 
the state, which has attracted national attention, was se- 
cured by him. The state high schools, of which sixty- 
four now receive aid from the state, were established by 
him. The state mill-tax for the support of education, for 
which Minnesota is widely famed, was passed largely be- 
cause of the skillful presentation of the case which he 
made. At the coming meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association, Mr. Kiehle will, in the nature of the 
ease, be one of the most prominent leaders, and to his 
personality will be due in no small measure the recep- 
tion extended to the teachers of the country in July. 


LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. 


BY ADDIE M. LUCY, DAMASCUS, CAL. 


Who has not in childhood’s sunny hours dropped a 
pebble into a pond to watch the expanding circles till lost 
in the expanse of waters? Thus may the term local geog- 
raphy imply a pebble cast into the depths of memory and 
imagination till the neighboring hills become the Hima- 
layas, and some familiar brook the Mississippi or the 
Amazon. In its limited interpretation it conveys the idea 
of one’s immediate locality, the people, the town, the in- 
dustries, the hills and valleys, rivers and ponds, rocks and 
trees, birds, beasts, and creeping things, and in its ex- 
panded sense their relation to the outside world. It 
bridges the chasm between the child mind and the usual 
conception of geography,—an accumulation of facts and 
material undigested and unassimilated. 

Has it no other benefits? Let us enter the lowest 
grade, where the best of modern methods are applied. 
Five or more colored blocks are distributed, to each pupil 


one. One arranges his blocks while the others cover their 


stretching out their perceptives to grasp the pretty com- 
binations, and at last correctness results. Later the 
quartz, slate, and turpentine of the locality are brought to 
their attention; then oak, maple, and pine leaves are gath- 
ered and studied for the development of the perceptives. 
Children work with enthusiasm, curiosity is aroused, 
attention is secured, for they are working with things 
known to them and understood. So the work grows till 
the schoolroom and its furniture are talked about and a 
rude drawing produced; and then the schoolyard, the 
neighboring roadways; and as their study reaches out 
through the town they take keen delight in reproducing 
places of local significance ; as the path coming down 
“rocky,” a stretch of plain known as “ yellow dust,” the 
road to Dixie, the house of Mrs. A., an old stump at a 
corner, a woodpile beside the road in the woods. 
Accuracy in observing, care in location, memory, im- 
agination and thought are all stimulated and elevated. 
From familiar objects and facts are abstracted ideas which 
are wrought into wonderful structures through individu- 
ality in combination. The child’s fingers model a tiny 
mountain of sand while imagination waves its wand, trans- 
forming it into some mountain which he has seen or of 
which he has heard. After a rain a stream cuts its way 
through the soil about his home or some field that he 
crosses in coming to school, and his descriptive powers are 
exercised as with ardor he describes this little river to his 
teacher and afterward to his mates. In various ways, 
through the study of what he sees about him, the teacher 
leads him to compare and judge till the relation of cause 
and effect become clear, and the child knows that moun- 
tains are the source of rivers, ete. So through local geog- 
raphy curiosity has been aroused; the perceptives have 
done their work ; the reproductive faculties, memory and 
imagination, have been cultivated, and the reasoning fac- 
ulties awakened and directed. 

Tn addition to all this, local geography has stored the 
mind with valuable knowledge that can be utilized in 
language, composition, grammar, and number work. 
Compositions written upon what they have seen and known 
through the study of local geography, are worth much 
more than as though written upon something that you 
tell them or of which they learn only through books. A 
familiar stump, a landmark in the community, may 
suggest the tree that was once there, its fruit or shade, 
the story of the cutting, the use of the wood or timber, 
and it will all be more real, more genuine and individual 
than a composition written upon any book theme. The 
pine, elm, or oak, granite and quartz, as subjects of com- 
position, will prompt the use of eyes, hands, and ears in 
learning of the marvels of nature. 

In number work there is much more interest and reality 
in talking about the number of acorns or acorn cups, of 
oaks, maple or pine leaves, of berries, nuts, or crystals of 
quartz which they have gathered in the study of local 
geography, than in the use of spools, toothpicks, or pegs 
provided by the school authorities. In teaching local 
geography, one early and naturally introduces the child 
to the initial facts of mathematical and physical geog- 
raphy, natural history, astronomy, botany, mineralogy, 
zoology, and geology. Local geography awakens appre- 
ciation of the grand and beautiful. If you admire yonder 
snow-capped peak, so will the children; if the murmuring 
pines whisper tales to you, the children will catch the 
spirit. There is an essentially practical element entering 
into this branch of school work ; a spirit of earnest investi- 
gation can be aroused; ideas of time, distance, direction, 
and accuracy may be given. Facts regarding the value 
of money and many business points may be suggested by 
talks on the manufactures of the community. Your mold- 
ing table, upon which the pupils model mountains, rivers, 
lakes, and waterfalls, may make clear and definite their 
conception of the things of which they speak. We may, 
if we will, through local geography begin the development 
of all the intellectual faculties and aid materially in the 
pursuit of other studies, arouse a spirit of investigation, 
give a practical knowledge along many lines and awaken 
an appreciation of the grand and the beautiful in nature, 
introducing the child to— 


** Those ancient teachers never dumb 
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PREGLACIAL MAN IN NORTH AMERICA. 


BY F. H. KASSON. 

Recent lectures and publications by Prof. G. Frederick 
Wright, of Oberlin, have stimulated inquiry as to the age 
of man in this country. Were there men living when all 
New England lay prisoned under that awful weight of 
ice? Did human beings see that great dam which 
blocked up the Ohio River,—did they hear the terrible 
erashing and grinding as that dam was giving way? Did 
they watch with breathless interest the immense volume 
of raging waters which then poured down through the 
lower Ohio valley? Recent investigations tend to show 
that there is reason for believing in inter-glacial, if not in 
pre-glacial man. 

Professor Wallace, in an article on “ The Antiquity of 
Man in North America,” in the Nineteenth Century, pre- 
sents some valuable facts. He says: ‘“ Over a consider- 
able portion of the northern hemisphere the remains of 
man, or his works, have been found in association with 
bones of the extinct mammalia which characterized the 
glacial epoch, and no evidence has been obtained that 
man at that time differed more from modern savages 
than they do among themselves. I hold it to be 
both wise and scientific to accept all evidence of his exist- 
ence before the glacial epoch which would be held satis- 
factory for a later period, and when there is any little 
doubt, to give the benefit of the doubt in favor of the 
find rather than against it. The most certain 
tests of great antiquity are furnished by such natural 
changes as we know occur very slowly. Changes in the 
distribation of animals or plants, modifications of the 
earth’s surface, the extinction of some species and the in- 
troduction of others, are of this nature, and they are the 
more valuable because during the entire historical period 
changes of this character are either totally unknown or 
of very small amount. Let us, then, see what changes of 
this kind have occurred since man inhabited the North 
American Continent.” 

He adduces the shell heaps of the Damariscotta River, 
in Maine. One stretching nearly half a mile along the 
shore, is from six to twenty five feet in thickness, and is 
made up almost exclusively of oyster shells from eight to 
fourteen inches long. These shells contain “ fragments 
of bones of edible animals, charcoal, and pottery.” Great 
changes have taken place since these shells were deposited, 
which call for a long period of time. On the St. Johns 
River, Florida, are enormous heaps of fresh water shells, 
which could only have accumulated in ages. Similar 
shell banks are found on the lower Mississippi, Alabama 
River, and at Las Pablo, on the Bay of San Francisco. 
The shell heaps in the Aleutian Islands consist of several 
distinct layers. Some of the heaps cover five acres, and 
from a careful estimate founded on experiments, and 
taking the probable numbers of a colony which could have 
lived on such a spot, Mr. Dall calculates that it would 
take about 2,200 years to form such an accumulation. A 
similar estimate applied to the upper layers brings the 
time required for the accumulation of the entire series to 
3,000 years, but that is on the supposition that they were 
formed continuously. This, however, was evidently not 
the case. Each layer indicates a change of inhabitants 
with different habits and in a somewhat different phase 
of civilization, and each change may imply the lapse of a 
long period during which the site was abandoned and no 
accumulation went on. These shell heaps may, there- 
fore, carry us back to a very remote antiquity. 

In 1859, Dr. Koch found a mastodon skeleton (now in 
the British Museum) in the Osage Valley, Mo. Also, 
near it, twenty feet below the surface, stone arrowheads 
and charcoal were found. About the same date fragments 
of pottery were found in connection with the bones of the 
mastodon and megatherium on the Ashley River, S. C. 

In sinking a well through the glacial drift, a few miles 
south of Lake Ontario, twenty years ago, seventeen feet 
below the surface, three large stones were found placed 
as savages build cooking fires, and within these stones were 
about a dozen charred sticks. Near Trenton, N. J., Dr. 
Abbott has discovered rude stone implements, some spear- 
shaped, which leads Professor Shaler, of Harvard, to de- 
clare: “If these remains are really those of man, they 
prove the existence of inter-glacial man on this part of 
our shore,” 


Professor Wallace thinks that he can demonstrate “ the 
existence of man in Pliocene times from the works of art 
and human crania found in the auriferous gravels of Cal- 
ifornia.” Works of art have been discovered in nine dif- 
ferent counties, and human remains in five widely separ- 
ated localities. 

In the year 1857 a fragment of a human skull with 
mastodon débris was brought up from a shaft in Table 
Mountain, Tuolumne County, from a depth of 180 feet 
below the surface. The matter was investigated by Pro- 
fessor Whitney, the state geologist, who was satisfied that 
the specimen had been found beneath a bed of cement 
three feet thick, with fossil leaves and branches, over 
which was seventy feet of clay and gravel. The most re- 
markable discovery, however, is that known as the Cal- 
averas skull. In the year 1866 some miners found in the 
cement, in close proximity to a petrified oak, a curious 
rounded mass of earthy and stony material containing 
bones, which they put on one side, thinking it was a curi- 
osity of some kind. Professor Wyman, to whom it was 
given, had great difficulty in removing the cemented 
gravel, when it was found to be a human skull nearly 
entire. Its base was embedded in a conglomerate 
mass of ferruginous earth, water-worn volcanic pebbles, 
calcareous tufa, and fragments of bones, and several bones 
of the human foot and other parts of the skeleton were 
found wedged into the internal cavity of the skull. Chem- 
ical examination showed the bones to be in a fossilized 
condition, the organic matter and phosphate of lime being 
replaced by carbonate. It was found beneath four beds 
of lava, and in the fourth bed of gravel from the surface. 

Dr. Wright has recently stated his belief in Pre-glacial 
man in Qhio. This belief is based on the discovery of 
Paleolithic implements, by Dr. Metz, at Madisonville and 
Loveland, O. The first implement is a rudely chipped, 
pointed weapon about three inches Jong, which had been 
chipped from a pebble of black flint. It was found near 
the surface of the gravel and under eight feet of loam, 
which is a true glacial deposit. 

At a recent meeting of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, Prof. F. W. Patnam exhibited a variety of Pale- 
olithic implements ; some from the Valley of the Somme, 
in France; others found by Dr. C. C. Abbott, at Tren- 
ton; by Dr. Metz, in the gravel of the Little Miami 
Valley, O.; and by Miss Babbitt, in the glacial deposit at 
Little Falls, Minn. 

Dr. Abbott, the first and most noted discoverer of such 
implements in our country, spoke of the gravel deposits 
near Trenton, which rise to a height of 250 feet. 
Through one of these terraces the Delaware River cuts a 
gorge. Here was formerly a bay, into which this river 
emptied its sediment. Here Pal#olithic man may have 
floated. Dr. Abbott has discovered some 450 stone im- 
plements, all save three showing signs of man. They are 
found from twenty to fifty feet below the surface, 
in Trenton and Columbian gravel. Deposits of coal of 
the tertiary period are found, after which the land must 
have been submerged to a depth of 250 feet. Dr. Abbott 
thinks that the Esquimaux are descendants of Paleolithic 
man. 

Professor Wright spoke of the terraces, 20 to 40 feet 
high on each side of the Delaware River, from Belvidere 
down to Trenton, formed during the glacial period, and 
of the amount of material deposited where the city of 
Trenton now stands. The like gravel deposits may be 
seen on the east side of the Susquehanna River. Rivers 
rising outside of the glaciated region have no such 
deposits. 

Mr. Upham said the ice sheet was lobed and bordered 
by moraines from 150 to 350 feet deep. In Iowa the ice 
retired northward, from near Des Moines to the Leed 
Hills in Minnesota. The shores of Lake Agassiz are 
marked by beaches and gravels. At Little Falls, Minn., 
the glacial width of the Mississippi was three miles. 
Here the bed rocks have been concealed by the deposits. 
In the modified drift of a terrace of the Mississippi, 
opaque quartz implements are found notched by human 
hands. 


— Last year 30,000 students attended the University 
Extension lectures, and most of them were awarded cer- 
tifieates on the report of independent examiners. £5,000 
a year is asked as government aid, and the London Jour- 


nal of Education pleads eloquently for the grant, 


Motholle for the 


NOTES. 
Maaniry the importance of good conversation. 


Schoolroom. 


EvevareE the tone of mental work a trifle each day. 
ELEvArE the moral tone of the class in every recitation. 
Tue ends and means of education should be ever dis- 
tinet. 

EFFECTIVE EXPRESSION is not receiving the attention it 
demands. 

Tue best educational principles apply to the teaching 
of any subject. 


In teaching principles and processes, deal with facts 
and figures so simple and well known that nothing shall 
distract the pupils’ minds from the principle or process. 


KITCHEN QUESTIONS. 


[ These questions should be answered the first day without oppor- 
tunity for consultation. They should be distributed again the 
next day, and pupils allowed to put a second answer after the first, 
that they may see how much or how little they knew. | 
What is the cost of the best flour per barrel ? 

How much sugar can you get for one dollar ? 
What is the price of good butter per pound ? 
What is the price of native eggs per dozen? 
What is the price of molasses a gallon ? 
What is the price of coffee by the pound ? 
What is the price of tea per pound ? 

What is the price of lemons a dozen ? 

What is the price of oranges by the dozen ? 
What is the price of raisins a pound ? 

What is the price of tomatoes by the can? 
What is the price of potatoes by the bushel ? 
What is the price of celery per head ? 

What is the price of sirloin beef by the pound 
What is the price of chicken by the pound ? 


SOUTH AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY. 


Paraguay has about the same population as Cleveland. 


Uruguay, about the same as New York City and 
Brooklyn. 

British Guiana, about the same as Cleveland. 

French Guiana, about the same as Toledo. 

Dateh Guiana, about the same as Columbus, O. 

Chili, about the same as Indiana. 

Ecuador, about the same as Michigan. 

Venezuela, about the same as Indiana. 

Peru, about the same as Illinois. 

Bolivia, about the same as Indiana. 

Columbia, about the same as New York State. 

Argentine Republic, about the same as Pennsylvania. 

Brazil, about the same as New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


1. What morally heroic act of the governor of Lonis- 
iana has recently attracted world wide attention ? 

2. Who have been recently “ knighted ” ? 

3. What prominent Ohio editor died recently ? 

5. About how many patents have been issued by the 
U. S. Patent Office; i. e., what number does some recent 
patent bear ? 

5. Why is the electric light not available for light- 
houses ? 

6. Name some important new mechanical uses made of 
electricity ? 

7. What has been the greatest event in European poli- 
tics this month ? 


ANSWERS. 


1. Returning to the Louisiana Lottery Company its check for 
$100,000 to help repair the damage done to the levees by the flood. 
It was interpreted as a bribe to the public, as well as the state 
officials. 

2. The engineer and contractor of the famous railway bridge 
over the River Forth, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

3. Edwin Cowles, editor and proprietor of the Cleveland Leader. 

4. The numbers are now above 423,000. 


5. It is affected by heavy fog. 
6. Among others the welding of copper, brass, cast iron, and 
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wrought iron," even in“ tubes, angles, and intricate forms, without 
altering length, size, or shape. This is as wonderful as the light. 
7. The retirement of Bismarck. 


UP-HILL WORK IN TEACHING. 
BY N. E. M., A BOSTON TEACHER. 


After having taught for many years in a school 
where the children talked and wrote freely with 
very little effort on my part beyond that of directing 
their thoughts, it was quite a change when I took, this 
fall, a class of children who came from homes where they 
seldom heard correct sentences and who seemed content 
to answer every question in monosyllables. 

I had secured such good results at my former school 
that I had felt some little pride in my success as a teacher 
of language, but I found that this success had been largely 
due to the quality of the class. 

I tried my new class with stories ; the children listened 
to them eagerly, more so than my former class ; but, after 
the reading, the interest in the stories flagged, and it was 
almost impossible to get an answer to any of my questions. 
I tried them with pictures ; the result was even worse. I 
found that during the summer vacation they had lost the 
greater part of what they had learned the previous year, 
and that I must begin at the beginning. I resolved that 
they should answer in complete sentences, if they did not 
do another thing in language the whole year. 

It was hard work at first, and I paid more attention to 
the wording of the sentence than to the fact contained in 
it ; and if a boy had said, “ Nine and five is thirteen,” I 
should have corrected him, and said, ‘‘ Nine and five are 
thirteen,”’ without regard at first to the mistake in addi- 
tion, until the fault in language had been corrected. It 
seemed as if I had to remind the class continually, but 
one day I had my reward, when the principal, after ques- 
tioning them in arithmetic, complimented them upon their 
way of answering. 

Every afternoon at the close of school I asked them to 
notice the moon in the evening, or come prepared to tell 
me something about the wind, or the frost, or whatever 
was available. In the morning they found on the board 
sentences similar to these: ‘ Write a statement about the 
the moon,” or “ Tell me something about to-day.” The 
statements they wrote upon their slates before school, and 
after the devotional exercises read them tome. This 
took about ten minutes, and was time well spent, for I 
questioned them about the capital and period, and if there 
was a word used that I thought might be misspelled, I 
had it written on the board and copied into a small blank- 
book directly after the writing lesson. At first the sen- 
tences were very crude, but they grew better and better, 
until now I can find very little fault with them. 

After using such subjects as the wind, frost, snow, hail, 
etc., I put words on the board,—as hear and here,—and 
had them put into sentences, each one in a separate sen- 
tence, and later, the two combined into one sentence. In 
this way I killed three birds with one stone, for I taught 
spelling and sentence making, and also passed around the 
class quickly and marked the slates for neatness of work. 

I next tried stories. I read to them for several days 
without any comment on what I had read, then I began 
to ask for the title and main facts, and sometimes I told 
the story in my own words. After this, I began to get 
the title and the various sentences in the story by ques- 
tions, and made what the boys called “a talking story.” 

One boy gave the title and stepped to the back of the 
room ; another gave the first sentence and took his place 
beside the title, making sure to keep quite a space between 
them; then the next sentence went out, and so on, until 
the whole story was on the floor. Then the children par- 
agraphed it, and each paragraph, with its one or more 
sentences, as the case might be, moved slightly away from 
the paragraph before it. This pleased the children very 
much, and after the story “ told itself,” it was written on 
the slates. 

Picture reading was our rock ahead, but even that was 
soon robbed of its terrors. At first the children told me, 
in simple statements, what they saw in the picture; but 
later, the principal object, and described it. 

When I found they could read the picture, or describe 
it so that others could see it, I turned their attention to 
siury making. At first I asked them for the title only, 


suggested tome. This I did for several days, and then I 
began to get the story from them by questions, only one 
sentence from each volunteer. This story was read and 
paragraphed as the first story,was, and oftentimes was 
written on the board. 

I began afterwards to get the story from them by sug- 
gestions and topics; and, as soon as I feel they are ready 
for it, shall give them a picture and ask them to tell a 
story about it without any suggestions from me. 


LESSONS ON THE VIRTUES. 


BY ANNIE E. HILLS. 

[Some months ago I prepared for the JOURNAL an outline for a 
leason on “ Obedience.’’ I followed the outline with quotations 
from abstracts written by pupils after we had spent two or three 
weeks in study. The time spent in discussion was in no case over 
five minutes each day. The Scripture references were read with- 
out comment. The topic for thought and conversation was kept 
upon the board, and the outline grew as we advanced from morning 
to morning. Some of the JoURNAL readers having been kind 
enough to express an interest in the work, it is a pleasure to present 
outline number two | 


II. 
1. Why one should be trathful. 

(a) In obedience to God's command. 

(5) In order to preserve a clear conscience. 

(c) In order to retain the confidence of the public 
and of one’s friends. 

(d) In order to guard against doing a wrong to an- 
other as well as to one’s self. 

2. In what ways one should be trathful. 

(a) In thought. Why? Illustrate. 

(6) In speech. Why? Illustrate 

(c) In deed. Why? Illustrate. 

3. Ways in which untruths are brought about. 

(a) In thought, by allowing the imagination to con- 
fuse desire with fact. 

(6) By lack of moral courage, causing one to be 
silent when wrong is being acted or spoken. 

(c) By exaggeration. 

(d) By a seeming advantage to one’s self. 

4. How fully the truth should be spoken. 

(a) Exactly and completely, when the facts need to 
be known and must be relied upon. Illustrate. 

(4) Not in detail to satisfy mere curiosity or in- 
trigue. Illustrate by an inquisitive person. 

5. Distinction between an untruth and a lie. 

(a) Illustrate. Jokes,—care in use of them. 

6. When one’s word may be broken. 

(a) Illustrate. Bad promises, from the keeping of 
which only evil come. 

(5) Illustrate. Unforeseen events preventing the 
keeping of a promise. What to do under such 
circumstances. 

Readings from Scripture. 
Zech. 8: 16. 
Rev. 21: 27. 
Quotations for Memorizing. 
All beauty is truth.— Shaftesbury. 


Trath is as impossible to be soiled by any outward touch, as 
the sunbeam. — Milton. 


Truth is the foundation of all knowledge, and the cement of all 
society. — Casaubon. 


The interests of society often render it expedient not to utter the 
whole trath.—Colton. 


None but cowards lie.— Murphy. 


Truth came once into the world with her Divine Master, and 
was a perfect shape most glorivus to look on.— Milton. 


Prov. 12: 22. Lev. 19: 16, 


Ps. 101: 7. 


Be what thou seemest ; live thy creed ; 
Hold up to earth the torch divine ; 

Be what thou prayest to be made; 
Let the great Master’s step be thine. 


Abstract written by a girl of thirteen years : 


If we arein a gathering of any kind and know that a wrong state- 

ment is made, if we fail to correct it we show a lack of moral 

courage, and share the fault of the one who told the false story. 

Mr. Murphy, in expressing his thoughts about truthfulness, says, 
None but cowards lie.’’ A. ETHEL M 

A Falsehood is generally told in joke, when we know that people 

will not believe it; but a lie is an intention of the heart to deceive. 
Harriet E. E,——, 

If @ person comes up to you and quizzes just out of idle curiosity, 

you are not obliged to tell the whole truth; but the best way to 

stop her is to begin on another subject. 

. Harriz G. P—— (11 years old). 

We should be truthful, because God so commands us. When 


— Bonar, 


and keeping the title in mind, I told the story the picture 


After the first lie, a second becomes easy, and so we go on from 
bad to worse. So beware, my friend, beware! 
L. Maup S——_, 
Truthfulness includes honesty and justice. Trathfulness does 
not mean that we must be square in what we say only, but it means 
that we must be truthfal in act also. Epa A. R s 
A lie is an intention to deceive. A falsehood is not an intention 
to deceive, but, when carried too far, a falsehood becomes almost a 
lie. Socrates said: ‘‘ He who lies in jest will soon lie in earnest.” 
Maup L, F (14 years old). 
If a person is inquisitive, and wants to know all your business, 
you should tara the subject,—even talk abont the weather. 
B. Ray Mc 
We should be careful how we make a promise. ‘‘ A bad prom- 
ise is better broken than kept.’’ ABBIE May E 
If we go down to the pier, and, when we get home, say we saw a 
million yachts, we should be guilty of exaggeration. ‘This fault 
leads to lying. Avice E, F 
It takes heaps of moral courage to be truthful when you know 
some of your mates are going to laugh at you for telling on yourself, 
Mary M 
If you are in the habit of telling lies, people will sooner or later 


find it out, and then they will not trast you even when you do tell 
the trath. JEANIE T 


HISTORIC ORNAMENT AND DESIGN. 


BY FANNY HEYWOOD SMITH. 
Seventh Paper. 

It is Friday afternoon ; school is dismissed, but the 
five hundred high school pupils go home with a sigh, for 
the drawing-teacher has decreed that each pupil must 
bring in a design Monday. 
“ What kind of a design ?” 
anything pleasing.” 
If each of these boys and girls had been told to bring 
in a design for a woolen machine the task would have 
seemed little more difficult and puzzling. 

From such experiences children have come to regard 
design as a terrible bugbear; so have the teachers, who 
must accept or reject their attempts. No principles are 
given to work by, and to the question, “ What is the 
matter with my design?” the teacher can only say, “I do 
not like it.” What canthe disconsolate pupil do? What 
wonder he is in despair, and the teacher too? This is 
a personal reminiscence ; I was one of the unhappy vic- 
tims of this lack of methods. Happily that was years 
ago, and to many teachers and pupils design has become 
one of the most pleasant subjects studied, for principles 
have been given them to work by. 

How old is design? About as ancient as the pyramids, 
—not a modern invention surely. Therefore, to teach 
the subject intelligently, every teacher should study the 
ornaments of the various historic schools so-called. Owen 
Jones’ Grammar of Ornament will prove an interesting 
guide. 

Details of ornament from the three schools,—ancient, 
medieval, and modern,—will be found in the drawing- 
books, and ehould be carefully analyzed, tracing the 
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Egyp tranUrnament, suggested 


| | | Greek Echinas- and 
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Origin of Fret Fig! Raman Echires 
growth of one ornament from another (Fig. 1), as show- 
ing how designs are made. 

Never ask a child to make something from nothing ; 
give him an element to work from. Notice, above all, 
the simplicity of the designs which have lived. Children 
naturally wish to elaborate their designs, multiplying and 
varying their units too much. What ean be more simple 
than the ornaments of the Greeks,—the astragal, echinos, 


antifix, and antherncore? Yet they have outlived many 
more elaborate forms, and still stand preéminent for 


We are tempted to tell an untruth, conscience cries out against it. ' grace and beauty. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de nt are requested to send 
their correct names addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
a wae, | =~! that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
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THE PENNY MAGAZINE. 


Those who were brought up on the Penny Magazine, Webster's 
Spelling Book, and Miss Edgeworth’s Parents’ Assistant have much 
to be thankful for. Who is not a better man for haviug early made 
the acquaintance of the small boy up the apple tree and the irate 
farmer, who, at first pelting him with turf at last thinks he will see 
‘what virtue there is in stones?’’ Was it Lucy or Mary who 
upset the basket of blackberries and apostrophized her misfortune 
in such good set terms? Her very name calls back the old school 
benches whittled and bescribbled. We remark that the ink used 
to freeze on the top of the stove. No radiators then! Those were 
the days of whale oil lamps and illusive comforts. The ferule, too, 
had not wholly gone out fashion. The old blackboards, we can 
see them yet! 

The Penny Magazine used to be especially delightful in the happy 
days of convalescence ; in those days when boiled chicken tasted so 
good. It was almost worth being sick to have so much gentle 
attention lavished upon one. We have preserved two of the old 
volumes to this day, and even now they are full of information. A 
traveler once remarked that in whirling through England on a rail- 
way train, he thought a certain viaduct had a most familiar look. 
He could not account for the impression until, all at once, it dawned 
upon him that he had seen a picture of this same viaduct in the 
Penny Magazine. Thus, although we have never visited the old 
home over the water, dear with a thousand associations, we yet feel 
familiar with Charing-cross, with Stratford, with London Bridge, 
and the Tower of London ‘‘ that sweet boon,’ as Artemas Ward 
called it. In imagination, aided by the Penny Magazine, we have 
strolled through the quaint old streets of Chester; we have viewed 
the fair Melrose ‘‘ by pale moonlight,’’ and have descended into 
the coal mines of Newcastle. Those subterranean tramways had 
an especial fascination for us, not borne out by subsequent experi- 
ence or hearsay. 

This magazine did much to disseminate a knowledge of the fine 
old English cathedrals and abbeys, as well as those of the continent. 
It made one acquainted, too, with the better specimens of our 
poetry. Hogarth’s pictures have never seemed as original or telling 
in any other form as they did in those old wood-cuts. There was 
the scene, for instance, in which the perspective is absolutely re- 
versed. It is no worse, to be sure, than many of Froissart’s genuine 
views, when to do full justice to the king, who happened to be 
behind, all the persons in the foreground were reduced in size. 


What an embodiment of toadyism! From the Rake’s Progress we 
acquired a healthy horror of gambling and its attendant evils. We 
confess now to a prejudice against capital punishment derivéd from 
that distant view of the gallows across the water. ‘‘ Gin Lane”’ 
impressed us in a more comical than moral light, and we sympa- 
thized deeply, and do now, with the Enraged Musician. 


As an illustration of the abiding impression these old wood-cuts| trici 


had upon the mind, we were, some years since, keeping a library 
one evening in place of the true custodian, when some visitor 
asked where he could obtain a picture of the Warwich vase? After 
a moment’s pondering, such as librarians indulge in when they 
diagnose a patient’s case, we referred the seeker to a volume of the 
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for C gains 1} miles over A every hour, and to gain a whole cir- 
cumference will require 42 -- 1} = 33% hours, and in that time ‘will 
have traveled 33} X 6} miles = 210 miles, or 5 circumferences. 
So as C must always come up with A at point EZ, and B must al- 
ways come up with A at point EZ, it follows that the three can 
never be together at the same time. C. JACoBUS. 


PRICES OF AUTOGRAPHS. 


Letters from the following persons brought the prices indicated 
at an auction in Boston, recently : 
Baron de Woedtkee, a general in the Revolution, $155.00 
Oliver Wolcott, signer of the Declaration of Inde- 

pendence, - - - 100.00 
Ebenezer Learned (1777), - - - - - 
George Washington, - - - - - - 
Roger Sherman, - - - - - 
Benjamin Franklin, - - - 
Benedict Arnold, - - - - - = 
Lafayette to Jefferson, 
Capt. William Delaplace,’ - 
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THE EARTH IN SPACE. 


In our review of Jacques W. Redway’s Teachers’ Manual of Ge- 

ography we selected two exceptionally fine illustrations of the 
** daily motion of the heavens as seen at the north pole,’’ and the 
** daily motion of the heavens as seen at latitude about 40°.’’ In 
so doing we paid the highest kind of compliment to ‘“‘ The Earth in 
Space’’: A Manual of Astronomical Geography, by Edward P. 
Jackson, a wonderfully ingenious and scholarly little monograph 
published by D. C. Heath & Co. The letter of Mr. Redway will 
explain itself. 
Editor Journal of Education: Referring to the very kind notice 
of my Manual of Geography in a late number of the JOURNAL, will 
you permit me to say that the cuts which you selected as typical 
illustrations are not mine. They were designed by Prof. Edw. 
Jackson, and first published in his Astronomical Geography, and it 
is through his courtesy that I used them. I do not think I have 
ever seen any similar illustrations which equal them as explanatory 
diagrams. J. W. Repway, Philadelphia. 


ELECTRICAL TERMS. 


Electrode—A pole of a battery. 

Power—The rate of doing work. 

Pole—The terminal of a generator. 

Candle—A unit of illuminating power. 

Anode—The positive pole of a battery. 

Farad—The ynit of electrical capacity. 

Armature—The revolving arm of an electric generator. 
Circuit—The path along which an electric current travels. 
Cell—The vessel in which chemical action produces electricity. 
Electro-motive force —The power that constitutes or moves elec- 


ty. 
“lead point of a generator where the positive current 
leaves it. 

Resistance—The opposition that a current meets in traversing a 
conductor. 


Dynamo—Machine for converting mechanical power into elec- 


Penny Magazine. There it was, sure enough, after twenty years| trical 


mental burial. 

The scientific articles were, in their day, most excellent. Well 
might the society that published this most useful magazine, entitle 
itself one for the *‘ Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.’”’ Ite pages 
teemed with curious lore; nor was the text pretentious or stilted. 
There has been little better of its kind since. Wood-cutting has 
improved, type-setting has grown more facile, the realm of knowl- 
edge itself has widened, but clearer engraving and better print, 
perhaps teach no surer lessson. in W. BAILey. 

Providence, March, 1890. 


AN ANSWER, 


Problem 34, in issue of Dec. 26, must be consigned tothe realm of 
imporsibilities ; e., they will never come together under the con- 
ditions named. No 34 problem was viz. (proposed by A. K. 
MclIlhaney, Bath, Pa.), A, B, and C start at the same point in a 
circumference of 42 miles, and travel in the same direction,—A at 
the rate of 5, B 514, and C614 miles perhour. In how many hours 
will they be together, if B starts 33{ hours after A, and C nine 
minutes before B ?”’ 

Let me prove my assertion made above. 

C gains 114 miles an hour. 

B gains 44 mile an hour. ° 


A is 183{ miles ahead of B, or (334 X 5). 

B will catch up with A in 1° 237} hours. 

3744 X 5} = distance B will travel before coming up with A, 
=H = 20614, B then will pass as many times around as 42 is 


contained in 20614 = 4 times and 3814 miles over. So that B will 
overtake A at a point (42 — 38}) = 3} miles from where B started, 
orat D. B will always overtake and be with A at that point, and 
every 84 hours afterward B will come to that same spot and find A 
there. In other words, A will pass around it 10 times while B is 
passing around it 11 times, 
Now let us see about C. A is ahead of C 17}; miles. C gains 
1} miles an hour. C will catch up to A, therefore, in 

= 
and in that time will have traveled 14} x 6} = #45 = 89 y 
miles from point C, or two times around and 5y; miles more, or at 
point EZ, which is, therefore, 5; + }4 miles = 6 miles from point 
B. Now C will overtake A again and always afterward at this 
same point at intervals (after the first meeting) of every 33§ hours, 


energy. 
Coulomb—The unit of dynamic quantity represented by one am- 
pere of current. 
Watt—The units of electrical power represented by one volt 
multiplied by one ampere. 
Commutator—The collector of the electricity generated, and from 
which the fluid is taken by the brushes. 
Condenser—An arrangement for collecting a large quantity of 
electricity on a small surface. 
Conductivity—The comparative ability of a substance to convey 
a current of electricity. 
Potential — Appliable electro-motive force, corresponding to 
or head in hydraulics. 
Conductor—Conveyors of the electric current, silver being the 
best, and copper next in conductivity. 
Core—The iron that becomes magnetized in an electro-magnet. 
In helix, this iron is of the softest kind. 
Volt—The unit of electro-motive force. One volt will force one 
am of current through one ohm of resistance. 
vanometer—An instrument for measuring an electric current 
and for detecting the presence of electricity. 
Brush—The copper string which connects with the commutator 
of a dynamo and gathers the electricity for the conductors. 
ule—The union of heat and work which is expended in forcing 
one coulomb through one ohm. It equals .7373 foot pound. 
Magnet—A magnetized piece of iron or steel, capable of attract- 
ing iron or steel bodies, and of inducting electric currents. 
Arc—The space between the points of the carbons in an electric 
light or lamp which is bridged by the current represented by the 
flam: 


e. 

Ohm — The unit of resistance represented by the resistance 
through which one ampere of current will flow at a pressure of one 
volt electro-motive force. 

Horse Power, Electrical—A unit of power equalling 746 watts of 
electrical energy. A current of one ampere and 746 volts is an 
electrical horse power. 

Current—The flow of a conductor. Its strength 
in amperes is found by dividing electro-motive force in volts by 
the resistance in ohms. 

Polarity—A magnet suspended so that its movements, unrestricted 
in any direction, will turn one point to the north, the other to the 
south. Hence the north and south poles of the magnet. 

Negative—The terminal of a generator, where the positive cur- 
rent returns after traversing its circuit. Negative electricity is an 
amount less than the substance would naturally contain. 

Carbons— Rods of carbon are used in are lights for first establish- 
ing the current, and then, when withdrawn, form the arc over 
which the electric flame leaps. They are made of powdered coke 


secondary battery, in which electricity 
has been carried and has been converted into chemical energy, 
being re-transformed into electricity when the battery is put to use 
for the purpose of furnishing energy or light. 
Electro-magnet—The soft iron core around which insulated wire 
is wound. It hecomes highly magnetized when the current,is sent 


through the coil, and is much more powerful than a permauent 
magnet, but its magnetism is lost when the current is broken. 
Ampere—The unit of the strength of the current per second. It 
represents, perhaps, the volume of electricity, and its value is the 
quantity of the flaid which flows per second through one ohm of re- 
siatance’when impelled by one volt of electro-motive force. 
Insulators—Substances possesssing high resistance, such as glass, 
vulcanized rubber, paraffine, etc. When covering a wire along 
which an electric current is passing it prevents loss of power by 
conduction, and makes the wires heavily charged safer for dling. 
Induction—The property by which one body having electrical, 
galvanic, or magnetic polarity causes it or induces it in another 
body without having actual contact. In other words, an impress 
or molecular force or conditions from one body to another without 
direct contact. An electric current in a wire induces currents in 
conductors parallel to it.—Boston Transcript. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— How many vessels of war has the United States built recently, 
and where were they built ? A SUBSCRIBER. 


— I have often seen the letters ‘‘ L. H. D.’’ after the name of 
Amelia B. Edwards. Can you tell me what they signify ? 
HALFORD. 


— Please state in the JOURNAL the capitals of So. Dakota, 
Washington, and Arizona. E. H. B. 


Pierre, Olympia, and Prescott respectively.—[ Ep. 


— To ‘* Wendell ’’: The author of Metzerott, Shoemaker, is Miss 
Katherine Woods, formerly of Wheeling, W. Va., now living in 
Maryland. D. C., Wellsburg, W. Va. 


— 1. Is it true that Chicago now contains 1,100,000 inhabitants ? 
2. Please tell me about the new source of the Mississippi ? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 
2. For fall information see JOURNAL OF EDUCATION of Oct. 
10, ’89.—[Eb. 


** Julia S.’’ may rightfully believe Jules Verne to be a French- 
man. He was born at Nantes, France, and studied law in Paris. 
His first attempts in literature were plays. ‘‘ Five Weeks in a 
Balloon ’’ was the first work in the vein he has since worked so 
successfully. PAvuL EVERARD. 


— Why does a newspaper or periodical print the title of its own 
publication in capital letters and that of others in italics ? 

The custom you mention has been an invariable rule of news-~ 
paper offices till within a short time. Now, daily papers very gen- 
erally print their own titles in italics and those of other papers in 
ordinary type.—[ Ep. 


— In your issue of March 6, ‘‘ T.’’ informs ‘‘ Inquirer’’ that the 
capitalization of words in dictionaries has been ‘‘ adopted by all 
lexicographers,’’—so far as he knows. But it would seem that 
one who attempts to answer a question of that kind ought to know 
farther, for he need not go very far to find out that Stormouth’s 


and The Century Dictionary both use the lower-case initial. 
— PATOIS. 


— To ‘‘S, M.’’: (1) Tho ballad of ‘‘ Chevy Chase’’ is a pro- 
duct of the border minstrelsy, and I believe its author, like that of 
the “‘ Nut Brown Maid,’”’ is unknown. PAUL EVERARD, 

2. Horace Greeley is the author of the expression you mention. 
In a lecture he said, ‘‘ Such is life in the far West. Go West, 
young man, and grow up with the country.”’ W. T. & 

8. Francis Bacon said, ‘‘ Knowledge is power.’’ The same 
thought occurs in Proverbs xxiv; 5. PAUL EVERARD, 


— To “‘ Celia ¥.’’: There were three so-called,—Dec. 6, 1745; 
May 11, 1866; Sept. 25, 1869. The first, the day on which the 
news arrived in London that the Pretender had reached Derby ; 
the second, when a commercial panic was at its height in London, 
caused by the failure of Oyerend, Gurney, etc., on the previous 
day; the last in America, caused by the speculation in gold in New 
York and other cities. D. P. 

Credit to ‘‘ Olive Oldschool.’’ 

— To ‘‘Subscriber,”’ in JOURNAL of March 20: In Webster's 
Dictionary, under the word “ thereof,’’ this passage is quoted, 
which, I think, is better modern English. I should say, in parsing 
“that,” that it is a relative pronoun in the objective case, the 
preposition being omitted (or understood) because its expression 
would make a very awkward sentence. The preposition is often 
omitted in such cases. Example: On the day that I met you I 
was going to Boston. On the day that I met you on, ete., would 
be very awkward. F, 
Credit to D. T.”” 

— In reply to the query by ‘‘ Holland”? in the JouRNAL for 
March 6 concerning the quotation, ‘‘God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb,”’ I beg to say that it may be found in Sterne’s Senti- 
mental Journey Through France. I have forgotten the page, but it 
stands thus: ‘‘God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, said poor 
Maria.”’ M. K. S., Oswego, N. Y. 

Credit to ‘‘ Olive Oldschool,” ‘‘ Paul Everard,’’ and “‘ D. P.”” 


— To “‘ Julia B.’’: The expression ‘‘ Mad as a March hare’”’ is 
very old, and old poets have asked a like query with herself. In 
Heywood’s Epigrammes occurs the following : 
** © As mad as a March hare’ ; 
Where madness compares 
Are not midsummer hares 
* As mad as March hares’ ?”’ 


The phrase is found in a poem ‘called “‘ Homer 4 la Mode’”’ 


(1615), and also in Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘‘ Noble Gentleman.’’ 
4 OLIVE OLDSCHOOL. 
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J ournal of Edueation. tures upon “ The Science of Teaching” which Dr. Dunton 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Ww. E. SHELDON, Manager of Advertising Dept. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


DISCONTINUANCES.— Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must 


has given in this city has closed. It has been in every way 
the most interesting work of the kind of which we have 
known. The lectures have been well attended by teachers 
of various grades in actual service, who have given an en- 
tire halfday every week ; and this enthusiasm has steadily 
increased as has the number in attendance, so that the 


notify the Publishers, and pay up all arrears; otherwise he is responsible for largest meeting of the season was the last. One has but 


payment as long as the paper is sent. 
HOW T0 REMIT.—To secure safety it is important thet remittances 


to meet a member of the class to realize how great has 


should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or |}... the enthusiasm. 


registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 
RECEIPTS.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following 

the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change fail to appear 

within two weeks of the date of remittance, subscribers should notify us at 


Pouttics ANp Bustness.—The University of Pennsyl- 


rves honorable mention for the specially vigorous 

MISSING NUMBERS.—BShould number of the JOURNAL fail to reach vania dese : pecially vig' 
work done in political and social science. For six years 


a subscriber, he will confer favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of 


besent. |, 
the thet, it has had a curriculum of under-graduate and graduate 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—When a change of address is desired, both the 

study in economics and sociology which challenges compari- 


old and the new address of the subscriber should be given. 


All letters pertaining to the Editorial or ge bey ns son with that done in any foreign institution of similar 
tions for the pages of the JOURNAL, should be addressed to A. INnsH i ; 
scope and character. Joseph Wharton, by his munificent 


Editor. All letters pertaining to the business management of the JouR 
BAL should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


patronage and sound sense, has made this possible. The 
students have been about equally divided among those 


aspiring to a life of business, law and journalism. The 
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enthusiasm here is equal if not superior to that found in 
any other department of the institution. The laudable 
ambition is to make the Wharton School of Politics and 
Business as well and favorably known as is the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Every will-wisher of 
this country will join us in wishing them success in this 
honorable purpose. 


Att Reavy ror Use.—We have an article which 


195} covers the whole plan of scientific temperance teaching in 


. the public schools, from the pen of one of the most success- 
Pre-glacial Man in North America, . . , , . 197 ful grammar school masters in New England. We have 


Methods for the Schoolroom, 
Up Hill Work in Teaching, 


198}an admirable presentation of a complete course in geology 


Historieal Grnament aid Design, 18 awaiting an early appearance.——Prin. A. G. Boyden, of 
Kditorial: Notes, . +200) Bridgewater, will soon continue and complete his unprece- 
The Future of the School Book Business," . . . . 200|/dented articles upon the Art of teaching.tWe have in 
thand a series of articles from the pen of Mrs. A. M. Ri- 
haf, 201 dingsvard, upon the Sléjd Work of Sweden, which she 
The Science of Education, . bas studied thoroughly the past year.——Dr.C. C. Rounde, 
. + , , Plymouth, N. H., will soon present our readers with a 
series of articles on the French schools, which he has re- 
Miscellaneous, . + + + + + + + 206! cently studied. We shall soon present in complete de- 


= tail, with nearly thirty illustrations, the history and work- 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, MAR. 27, 1890), Jing plan of some of the best public school manual training 


SararoGa, July 7 to 10. 
Use Memorial Day for patriotic inspiration. 


Tue National Editorial Association will meet in Boston 
June 24-27. 


Don’t forget to go to St. Paul or Saratoga the second 
week in July. 
Tue German private school teachers have a society for 


work in the country. 
German Schools will cover the entire subject in a way 
never heretofore attempted for American readers. 
Larkin Danton’s Applied Psychology is always welcome. 


Dr. J. T. Prince’s Studies of the 


Dr. 


Prof. John F. Woodhull’s Hxperiments in Physics 


are the best work in that line. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS. 


The American degree is meaningless enough at the best, 


taal aid, which h i » 
mutaal aid, which has annual income of 3,626 marks but that of Bachelor of Arts is the least significant of all, 


(4 m. = $1). 


and it is a pleasure to know that so prominent a leader as 


Tue ” Pedagogical Circle” in Dresden (Saxony), a club] President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, at the last meeting 
of female teachers formed 25 years ago, has now 300/of college presidents and professors, proposed that the 
members. This club has professional and social meetings. | baccalaureate degree be restored to an honorable signifi- 


Tue National will have a permanent secretary when 
ever there can be found a man who is sure to be a suc 
cess who will accept the position. Better no man than 
the wrong man. 


i 


cance while it is possible. In Great Britain and Ireland 
there are but eleven institutions that confer degrees, while 


nAmerica there are nearly five hundred, including eolleges 


for women. It is a disgrace to American scholastic life, 
that institutions make men Doctors of Divinity and Doc- 


Tue Northern Pacific Railroad will give very low excur- : . : 

; “*~|tors of Law in which neither theology nor law is taught 
sion rates to all in attendance upon the St. Paul meeting} 1¢ our colleges will agree upon just what shall be re ea 
in July to the Lake Region of Minnesota, the Yellowstone | of every first class institution in order to aaa th 

e 


Park, the Mountains of Montana, the Pacific Coast, and baccalaureate degree, and those who will agree to abide by 


Alaska. 


it are known to the public, then those institutions alone will 


Ir is poor policy for the Republican press to try to have public confidence, and the degree of A. B. therefrom 
divert attention from the party disgrace involved in the|Will be worth more in reality than a miscellaneous doctor- 
defeat of the bill providing for Federal Aid to Education |ate from an irresponsible, purchasable source. 


in the South by abusing Senator Blair. He is all right, 
the party is all wrong — on this measure. 


President Gilman says : 
Diminish the evils growing out of the number of our colleges, and 


the inferiority of some of them, through an agreement among the 


Tue Californi iati i : 

California State Association which met at Los Ang-|strongest and best, which would have the foree of an authoritative 
eles last week was the grandest success in the educational |example. Distinguish sharply between the technical and the bacca- 
history of the State. The leaders were all there, as were |!aureate degrees, reducing the latter to one, or, at most, two forms. 
more than a thousand of the teachers from all parts of the Allow no elections on the part of students that will prevent a suit- 


State. What State has ever done better in actual enroll- 
ment. 


able distribution of attention between the four great gro 

f 
jects : ancient and modern languages and literature ; oe a 
patural and physical science ; historial and moral science. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Vol. XXXI—No, 13, 
Tur Dunton Lecrures. — The course of forty le] 7HE FUTURE OF THE SCHOOL BOOK 
BUSINESS. 


The intimate relation which the publication and cirey- 
lation of the best school textbooks holds to the vital inter. 
ests of education, renders the discussion of this topic 
hardly second in importance to any coming within the 
scope of an educational journal. 

And all this in view of the true place which the text. 
book should occupy in the school,—not to make teachers 
and pupils the slaves of its routine, but to afford that 
clear and enlightened help to which the teacher, with his 
manifold burdens, is justly entitled, and that basis of 
work and study for the pupil which is indispensable to his 
real progress and discipline. 

There has hitherto been no cause to complain, either of 
the variety or excellence of our American school books,— 
they have surpassed all other similar productions, and 
their number and kinds have admitted of the widest 
choice among the very best. No better illustration of the 
progress of popular education among us can be had than 
the evolution shown in this quarter, from the simple, frag- 
mentary and incomplete specimens of the school books of 
fifty years ago, to the full, complete, and rounded-out liter- 
ature of this class everywhere available to-day. And *’.is 
growth toward perfection in textbooks has been both a result 
and a cause of the enlightened development in education, 
going hand in hand with it. Henee, this is a force 
which educators not only cannot ignore, but which they 
must carefully guard and promote. 

This much by way of introduction to saying that in the 
past few months there have been many rumors, in the 
press and elsewhere, of important pending changes in the 
schoolbook publishing business, that might tend injuri- 
ously to affect it on its educational side. Reports are 
abroad that a trust or a monopoly is threatened, such as 
would impair or destroy competition in the quality and 
prices of books. We have regarded this matter as one of 
such prime and timely interest, that we have taken the 
trouble to investigate it thoroughly and at authoritative 
sources, and we present herewith the information ob- 
tained. 

We have ascertained that the leading publishers have 
never at any time considered entering into any combina- 
tion of any sort having the objects of a trust. They do 
not think that the schoolbook business requires such a 
movement for its success, or that it is in any respect 
suited to the so-called trust methods. There would be an 
impossibility of monopolizing the schoolbook trade, limit- 
ing its productions, or controlling its prices. There are 
too many competing houses ; and even were this possible, 
it is not desirable, for the success of this trade depends, 
in a special way, upon popular favor; and if a monopoly 
were attempted it would at once be interpreted as against 
public education, and the favor upon which the life of 
this business depends would at once be impaired or 
withdrawn. 

But it is nevertheless true that there has been much talk 
of changes that would improve the methods by which 
the business is conducted. It is claimed that the present 
methods are cumbersome and expensive, employing great 
numbers of salaried traveling agents, commission agents, 
and commission houses. To obtain the first market in 
this way is very costly, and when the regular booksellers, 
as middle men, add their percentages of profit, the prices 
to consumers are in some quarters too high, and are justly 
complained of. In the past few years these evils have to 
some extent been ameliorated, but there is yet room for 
much improvement. 

There is a growing public conviction that, under the 
proper conditions, schoolbooks could be made and fur- 
nished cheaper, and it is an effort to reach these condi- 
tions that has stimulated the present movement. There 
have been abortive and unsuccessful attempts, through 
state legislation, by contract and otherwise, to furnish 
cheaper books ; but under this plan the books have always 
deteriorated greatly in quality. If books are to be made 
cheaper and still maintain their present high standard, it 
must be done some other way than by theorists and poli- 
ticlans ; it must be done by men who are practical, and 
who by long experience are thoroughly skilled in the 
business. 


For the purpose of economizing in the expense of doing 
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the business, and of thus being able to cheapen the prices 
of books to the consumers, several of the larger houses in 
the trade are considering the feasibility of uniting under 
one head, as a simple corporation under corporate law. 

It is further claimed that each one of these houses main- 
tains a corps of agents, and a number of sub-houses 
or depositories, at an aggregate expense which would 
probably nearly suffice to do the business of all the 
houses together. One system of machinery for doing the 
business would then take the place of the many separate 
systems which are now required. To illustrate: These 
houses at present maintain large and expensive establish- 
ments at all the great distributing points,—Chicago, for 
example,—which might just as well be taken care of by 
one management at an obviously greatly reduced cost. 
While several well-known houses are the leaders in this 
movement, it is by no means to be confined to them, and 
any house which desired could probably join the move- 
ment. But there will be no monopoly, no restrictions, no 
controlling of prices, nor any attempt at these things. 
We learn that whatever is done will be wholly open and 
above board, and the greatest care will be taken to avoid 
any step calculated to impair or forfeit public confidence. 
On the contrary, every move made will aim to retain and 
strengthen the confidence which has always existed be- 
tween the publishers and the educational public. 

Although the movement above outlined has not yet 
taken on complete shape, there is a probability that it 
may do so at no distant time. Should it do so, there 
will still be the amplest ground for competition; for the 
new concern would furnish freely all the books upon their 
present lists, and would all the time be reaching out for 
the best material to offer in the future. The best authors 
and the best books, would be its vital motto, and as to 
prices, the advantages in this respect would be all on the 
side of the consumers. 


THE LIES OF BOYS AND GIRLS. 


BY A, E. WINSHIP. 


What a subject! It is not a pleasant theme, but it is 
one about which parents and teachers are frequently 
troubled. I would be the last to treat of it in the old- 
time crude way, by holding up the heinousness of the sin 
of lying, with Ananias and Sapphira as the terrible exam- 
ples. Psychology is teaching us a deal of “ common-sen- 
sible wisdom” upon this as upon other subjects, and it is 
time that we gave heed. 

That is one of the lowest phases of moral development 
which regards ‘every deviation from the most painfully 
literal truth” as equally sinful with a deliberate purpose 
to deceive for the benefit of deception. Skill in discrim- 
ination, conscience in distinguishing motive and purpose 
are greatly needed. There is need of a presentation of 
the results of psychological research as to the mental value 
of various shades of untruth. 

Boys and girls differ materially in their tendencies to 
falsehood. Boys will plot mischief with the deliberate 
purpose to lie if necessary, and will arrange for the part it 
is to play in the scheme. They will acknowledge 
promptly that they have lied when they see they are de- 
tected. They will take the consequences of lying grace- 
fully. They will defiantly lie to shield from punishment 
one for whom they care little or nothing. They even 
think it a positive virtue, with a strain of heroism thrown 
in, to lie when it shields another or others from unde- 
served consequences of mischief. They never think there 
can be any moral risk in such a venture, though they ap- 
preciate the physical risk. 

Boys view moral situations as a whole, and the instinct of 
self-sacrifice weighs as a rare virtue in that whole in which 
falsehood may play an important part, while the sinful- 
ness of the untruth is overlooked. They are rarely 
ashamed of a lie provided they do not profit by it. Of 
course there is a difference in boys, but so far as they are 
untruthful these general characteristics apply. None of 
these characteristics are discernible in the untruthfulness 
of the average girl. With her, friendship and etiquette sig- 
nify more than heroism. A thing that is “etiquette ” is all 
right with her as the heroic thing is with the boy. Conscience 
is rarely troubled about a mild untruth by which friend- 
ship is served. They will say “ Mother is out” when 


they know she is not, without a flutter of conscience. 
They will say they are not going where they are, if by so 
saying they prevent a girl from going with them whom 
they do not want. Their likes and dislikes weigh more 
than their consciences. Not all girls are conscienceless, 
but these are feminine tendencies. Psychology teaches 
that no children are destitute of high ideals of truthful- 
ness; that there are few boys or girls of seven years of 
age who need much help in distinguishing between unin- 
tentional and premeditated wrong statements ; but there 
is most to fear from children who have a superstitious 
dread of the consequences of the slightest deviation from 
literal truthfulness. 

No two moral situations are alike, and it requires skill 
to lead a boy or girl to honor truth in its sublimity while 
remaining loyal to the moral situation in its entirety. 
There is little cause for anxiety over any manifestation of 
untruthfulness that is the natural tendency of age or sex, 
for this will disappear with maturity, as do other charac- 
teristics of childhood. Attention is needed to direct the 
heroism of boys into other channels, by nobler manifesta- 
tions, and the friendliness and etiquette of girls into more 
womanly phases. 

Truthfulness is rarely an end to be sought. Untruth- 
fulness isa means of attaining certain ends. Truthful- 
ness must be attained by toning up all the means by 
which good ends are attained. The less attention is 
directed to untruthfulness, while invigorating the intellect, 
emotional nature and will, so as to make truthfulness an 
instinct of thought and conscience, the better. Make the 
moral perspective perfect, and truthfulness will be in 
every thought and choice. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Detroit is giving schools $302,000 a year. 

Mass. High School Teachers’ Assoc., Boston, April 4-5. 

From Boston to Saratoga and return in July, $7.00. 

The Knights of Labor were behind the free textbook measure of 
Detroit. 

From Boston to St. Paul and return with stop-over privileges, not 
more than $35, possibly $31. 

A Weat Virginia schoolmaster fatally shot a pupil last week,— 
it was purely in self-defence. 

Alfred Bunker, Quincy School, Boston, conducts an excursion 
party to Europe, leaving Boston July 6. 

Miss Elaine Goodale, the poetess, is superintendent of all the 
Indian schools of South Dakota. A capital appointment. 

California’s increase in school attendance last year was nearly 
three times as great as the increase in children of school age. 

Prof. W. W. Bailey, of Brown, lectured before the Torrey Bo- 
tanical Club, of New York City, at Columbia College, last week. 

Henry L. Clapp, principal of George Putnam School, read a 
brilliant essay before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society last 
week, 

Prest. E. B. Andrews, of Brown, is one of the grandest college 
men in the country, and under his leadership the university is des- 
tined to stand in the forefront. 

Mary E. Rayner, is Boston’s latest and one of her most brilliant 
public readers. Her interpretation is discriminating, her rendering 
brilliant, her personality attractive. 

Miss Lucy Guiness, of London, lectured in Boston, recently, 
upon ‘The Factory Girls of East London.’’ Her illustrious 
father, Dr. Guiness, has been lionized in this country. 


The reputation of the Smead-Ruttan system of ventilation some- 
times suffers from imperfect architecture or some other cause. It 
is so ideal in theory and so perfect in its usual working that re- 
ported failures are most unfortunate. 

Rey. Sheldon Jackson is pushing the educational missionary 
work of Alaska with great vigor and success. He is wanting a 
few heroic, healthy, devoted men and women for positions as 
teachers. Those who will be ready to leave will do well to corre- 
spond with him. 

W. B. Howland, editor and publisher of the Cambridge Tribune, 
is to become the publisher and business manager of the Christian 
Union. Mr Howland has shown himself to be a vigorous, wise, 
keen newspaper manager, and the Union will ‘‘ beat its own 
record ’’ in his hands. 

The Writer, P. O. Box 1905, Boston, is compiling a ‘‘ Directory 
of American Writers, Editors, and Publishers.’’ Any author or 
regular contributor to literary publications ean have his name in- 
serted herein by sending the same with residence, literary specialty 
and sample of some recent work, at an early day. 

From St. Paul tothe Yellowstone Park and return, $45; through 
the Yellowstone Park, $40; St. Paul to Portland, Oregon, and re- 
turn to St. Paul over the Northern Pacific R. R., or to Omaha 
over Union Pacific, $80; St. Paul to San Francisco and return via 


Portland, or to Omaha via Union Pacific, $95. All this to those 


who are in attendance upon the N. E. A. at St. Paul next July. 

Col. Charles H. Taylor, of the Boston Globe, is chairman of a 
committee of twenty appointed by the Boston Press Club, Massa- 
chusetts Press Club, Suburban Preas Club, New England Woman’s 
Press Club, to provide for the reception and entertainment of the 
National Editorial Association, which meets in Boston, June 24 to 
27. The vice-presidents are George M. Whittaker, Mrs. Estelle 
M. Hatch Merrill; Secretary, J. B. Macabe; Treasurer, J. O. 
Hayden. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


A LAMENT. 


Too bad it is that Browning is no more,— 
Bereavement this surpassing in extent,— 

No hope is left as o’er his lines we pore 

That we shall ever know just what he meant. — Life. 


ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS. 
Foreign Friend.—‘‘ Bon jour, mon ami.”’ 
American.—‘* No, I thank you. I seldom indulge so early in 
the morning. 


The latest approved manner to give one’s self away is, accord- 
ing to the directions, to ‘‘ stand upon the platform and insert a 
half-dime in the aperture. Then observe the spot upon the dial 
where the indicator comes to rest after its oscillations,’ 

Hard to beat,—carpets. 

A skilled forger,—the blacksmith. 


A girl who suffers many ups and downs,—Ella Vator. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— I felt a quiver in the air, 
A step scarce touched the grass ; 
A stately form, so tall and fair, 
A lovely face beyond compare, 


Spring! Spring! I saw her 


— William Dean Howells has just passed his fifty-third birthday. 

— Maturin M. Ballou, who is now in Mexico, will write a book 
upon that country when he returns. 

—A biography of Edmund Gosse, the famous naturalist, is 
being written by his son Edmand Gosse. 

— It was a Boston school girl who recently said in a cooking 
school, ‘‘ The fork should be laid on the table with the bristles up.’’ 

— Gen. Lew Wallace’s Ben Hur has had a sale of 300,000 
copies,—a neat income for the author and a small fortune for the 
publishers. 

— At a recent manuscript sale in London, Moore’s “‘ Lalla 
Rookh ”’ and the first canto of ‘‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel ’’ 
brought $400 each. 

— Mme. Tacon, the governess of the King of Spain, has received 
the title of Countess of Peralta for her devotion to her pupil. She 
has been in the royal family for 35 years. 

— The University of Alabama has conferred the degree of LL.D. 
upon Hannis Taylor for having written so remarkable a book as 
The Origin and Growth of the English Constitution. 

— The superintendent of the Indian schools at Carlisle, Pa., 
contradicts the assertion that from 30 to 70 per cent. of educated 
Indian children die within four years after returning to savage life. 

— Jean Ingelow lives in an old-fashioned stone house in Kensing- 
ton in the summer time; in the winter, she goes to the south of 
France. She is nearly sixty years old, but is said to look much 
younger. 

— Allan Forman, editor of The Journalist, is the subject of a 
well-written sketch in the March issue of College and School. 
Ernest de Lancey Pierson is the author of the sketch, which is ac- 
companied by an excellent portrait. 

— It is reported that negotiations are nearly completed with M. 
Gounod to write a grand opera to be produced in America in 1812. 
The scenes of the first, second, and fourth acts are said to be laid 
in Mexico at the time of the Montezumas, and that of the third in 
the Western states. 

— Miss M. ©. de Graffenreid, who shared with Wm. F. Wil- 
loughby the prize offered by Amélie Rives for the best essay on 
‘* Child Labor,”’ interviewed personally 18,000 workingmen in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, under the direction of the United States 
Commissioner of Labor. 

— Samuel Woodworth received his first suggestion of ‘‘ The Old 
Oaken. Bucket”? in a bar-room. A friend with whom he was 
drinking said that when they were boys, the old oaken bucket that 
hung in his father’s well was good enough for them to drink from. 
Woodworth immediately went home and wrote the famous poem. 

— Here is a straw that it will be well for literary men and 
women to heed. It is from the Boston Transcript, and is unques- 
tionably a genuine Boston occurrence. 


‘At the restaurant, yesterday, a stout, good-natured business 
man, with a reddish face and a shaved upper lip, was conversing 
with another gentleman of equally commercial appearance on the 
other side ef the table. 

“**T’ll tell you what,’ said the first business man to the other, 
‘ there’s something in Henry George’s writings, after all.’ 

*** Well, I confess,’ said the other, ‘I know nothing about 
George except what I’ve read in the ne y 

‘**Oh, you ought to read{his book! He’s a literary man, of 
course; but for all that he ain’t lacking in common sense.’ 

‘* There was no sarcasm in the man’s voice or tone, and he didn’t 


mean any. It was a perfectly serious remark.” 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
of books, as 4to, 8vo0, 12mo, etc., give indi. 
co.ton of size; we , therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the fongth.| 


Srupres In LrrerRaTuRE AND Sryte. By Theodore W. 
Hant, Ph.D., Professor of English Philology and Discourse in 
the College of New Jersey, Author of ‘‘ Principles of Written 
Discourse,’ ete. New York: A. C. Armstrong. 403 pp., 
74 x5. Price, $1.00. 

his work possesses claims to the fullest appreciation of the 
scholar and the literary aspirant. So fresh is the presentation, so 

broad, unbiased, and cogent the method pursued, that one a 

proaches these studies as if they were the first attempt ever made 

at analysis of the literature of our language, a sole epitome of past 
and contemporary authorship, as well as guide and stimulus to all 

that is yet to be undertaken. They form, in our candid opinion, a 

source of intellectual pleasure and instruction and an equipment 

unequalled in any previous volume of similar character. Their 
completeness is eminently satisfactory. They have everything to 
recommend them. 

One of the leading objects of this volume is to study literature 
and style as conditioned by the intellectual, ethical, and personal 
elements lying embodied in the writer. This is back of all formal 
features in literary art, as here acknowledged. After amplified 
discussion of the different styles,—the iutellectual, literary, impas- 
sioned, popular, critical, poetic, satirical, hamorous,—with speci- 
mens from eminent authors and orators, we reach in a concluding 
chapter a thoroughly interesting and helpful recognitin of this in- 
dependent factor in literary product and criticism. To quote 
briefly: ‘‘ That intellectual development of Europe, of which Dr. 
Draper has so brilliantly written, is mainly the result of the eman- 
cipation of modern thought, and that literary development of Eng- 
land and America now in process and yet to assume more imposing 
forms, is to be the normal outgrowth of that personality of opinion 
which always keeps in view the clearly marked course of historic 
criticism, and also remembers that there are times when it must 
courteously and courageously depart therefrom. The spirit of 
mental and literary servility is by no means dead, and in this un- 
thinking age often threatens to crush eut all that is noblest and 
best. nder safe limitations, logical and ethical, the right and 
daty of private judgment in style and literature are to be as fully 
emphasized as Milton emphasized them within the sphere of En- 
glish politics.’’ 

Professor Hunt’s Studies, while sufficiently logical for purposes 
of instruction in our literary institutions, will likewise be found re- 
plete with suggestions and aids to all intelligent readers, and espec- 
ially so to writers, reviewers, critics, lecturers, teachers, and 
preachers, in their desire to communicate thought in lucid, forcible, 
and attractive forms. 


A German READER FOR BEGINNERS, IN SCHOOL OR 
COLLEGE, WITH NOTES AND VOCABULARY. By Edward 
S. Joynes, M.A., Professor in South Carolina University. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. 277 pp., 7425. Price, $1.00. 

The scope of this book is indicated in its title. It is prepared to 
occupy the first year of study in German, and may be begun almost, 
with the earliest lessons ia grammar, for the stimulation and rapid 
advancement of students. Part I. consists of interlinear introduc- 
tion; IL., of familiar prose; LII., of easy poems; 1V., selections 
in prose; V., letters, part of which are in German script. The 
material is arranged progressively, the treatment of the notes is 
likewise progressive, and the vocabulary has been carefully wrought. 
Professor Joynes’ work is already well known through his “ Joynes- 
Meissner German Grammar,’’ ‘‘ Classic French Plays,’’ etc , so that 
the completeness and perfect adaptation of the Reader will be no 
surprise. None the less will it prove eminently ‘‘ teachable and 
learnable.’’ While every reasonable need is supplied, there is no 
over-supplying of what the learner ought to know or to find out for 
himself. The publishers have brought out the book in most be- 
coming and serviceable atyle. 


Tae Voice: How ro Trarn It; How To Care For Ir. 
By E. B. Warman, A.M., Author of Principles of Pronuncia- 
tion,’’ ete, ete. With Illustrations by Marian Morgan Rey- 
nolds. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Quarto, Cloth, $2.00, 

In the three parts of this learned treatise attention is directed to 
** The Use and Abuse of the Vocal Organs,’’ the “* Anatomy, Hy- 
giene, and Philosophy ’’ of these, and ‘‘ Breathing and Vocal Ex- 
ercises for the Culture and Development of the Human Voice.”’ 
The student of these pages, which embody Professor Warman’s 
successfal teachings to his large number of pupils,—a harvest from 
the rich and ripe field of experience,—will receive much instruction 
from elaborate diagrams, as well as from the text. Many an indi- 
vidual has lost the endowment for a successful eareer because he 
and his teacher knew much of how to strain and little of how accur- 
ately and scientifically to train a fine voice. A work at once so 
clear and comprehensive needs but an examination to secure for it 
the cordial approval of those interested in vocal music, in whatever 
capacity. 

Tae WorkING Principtes oF Economy, IN 
A NEW AND PRactICAL Form. A Book for Beginners. By 
Rs Macvane. New York: Effingham, Maynard, & Co. 

pp. 

We had known of the preparation of this volume, which is the 
first of the classroom work of the author, who was aided by the ad- 
vice and criticism of some of the best teachers of this subject in 
England and America. It is a concensus of the mature wisdom of 
all the professors in history and economics of Harvard University. 
It is ‘not an attempt to make a book, but the result of the author’s 
conviction, firm and clear cat, that it was possible to make a book 
so independent politically as to command universal respect ; so 
thoughtful as to challenge the admiration of scholars; so simple 
that any genuine student can enjoy it; so loyal to historic philos- 
ophy as to raise no prejudices, and yet so @sliveoed with fresh 
thought and new terms as to awaken keen interest, and he has 
wrought out his aspiration in a masterly manner. 

The tariff discussion presents with impartial emphasis the facts 
and philosophy upon which protectionists and free traders rest 
their arguments, without deducing any arguments in favor of 
either. Whoever studies the book will be prepared to listen intel- 
ligently and weigh discrimioatingly the tariff arguments to ‘which 
politicians are to treat the country in the next few years. At last 
we have an author on political economy who is not more concerned 
“— logic than with the trath. 

one great demand has been for a study of economics on the 
scientific plan, studying industrial life as it is. The feeling too 
generally is that writers on political economy have a theory! to 
whieh they are attempting to square the facts. This autho seeks 
to know the facts and aims to interpret them, to learn the truth 
they teach. There are several innovations, and they do not seem to 


demoralize in any sense the philosophies that have been geerally 


ted; but we confess our inability to see in all cases a justifica- 
den ter the changed phraseology. Mauch is made, for instance, : 
the use of the word waiting instead of “abstinence” in speak: 
ing of the cost of producing things. To our mind this is a case 0! 
special pleading in which the author has pride; but these cases are 
too few to mar the great excellence of the work. : To our thinking 
there is one defect,—slight to be sure, but hardly in good taste, even 
though io the preface,—as seen in the following phrases: ‘‘ Barren 
puzzles in percentage,” “‘ and subtleties of formal grammar, En- 
glish or other.”” A plea could have been made for an intelligent 
study of elementary economics without any thrust at other subjects. 
The trouble is not with the things taught in school, but with the 
manner in which, and the method by which, they are taught. 
This volume should, take its at in the 
front of textbooks on political economy. e have never 
more attractive book in matter, style, method, and phraseology 
upon this subject. 


Turee Men 4 Boat (To Say or tHe Dog). 
By Jerome K. Jerome, Author of **Tdle Thoughts of an Idle 
Fellow,” etc. Illustrations A. Frederics. New York: 
Henry & y Damrell & Upham, Boston. 
298 pp., 74 x5. Price, $1.25. 
The Roglish humor of this book is scarcely distinguishable from 

the genuine American sort. It has the breadth of the prairies, the 

pointedness of needle pines, and the swing of New England tor- 
rents. The Englishman who wrote it, and therefore was first to 
laugh over the veracious exploits of George, Harris, and Montmor- 
ency, is probably of American descent. Gold is gold wherever man 
is man, but humor can only be sure of itself in its own country. 

Even when exported between two nations commonly spoken of as 

having but one tongue, it is apt to taste as if the bottle containing 

it had been left uncorked. So much the better for Three Men ina 

Boat, to say nothing of the dog, who could no more have been left 

out of the story than Hamlet out of the play. The intimate con- 

nection of author and artist suggests the Siamese twins. 


A CHRONICLE OF CONQUEST. By Frances C. Sparhawk, 
author of “ Little Polly Blatchley,”’ ‘‘ A Lazy Man’s Work,” 
etc. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 239 pp., 12mo. 

Those who made the acquaintance of Little Polly Blatchley on 
her coming out in society between covers, will remember that child 
as being of an investigating turn of mind, at six years old sitting up 
to meet Santa Claus on his Christmas rounds. The present volume 
tells of Polly in later lite, with the trait alladed to no lese promi- 
nent. Asa young lady Miss Blatchley goes to Carlisle to enjoy a 
busy resting spell in studying the problem of Indian edacation and 
civilization. Her life, observations, and reflections among the 
Indian students claim the reader’s undivided interest. Novel as 
many of these are, we recognize the entire literalness of the descrip- 
tions. There is a dismal background of fact and incident associated 
with life on the reservations; and the author urges that these youth, 
instead of being graduated to be sent back to their former wretched 
existence, should be received as American citizens, with all that 
this implies of right and privilege. That, indeed, would complete 
the conquest already so well worth chronicling. The book is a 
good addition to our distinctly national literature. 


In a Crus Corner. The Monologue of a Man who 
Might have been Sociable. Overheard by A. P. Russell, author of 
**A Club of One,’’ ‘** Library Notes,’’ ete. Boston: Houghton, 

Mifflin, & Co. 328 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.25. 

An omnium gatherum of w:. and wisdom; a fand of anecdote, 
critical, logical, historical, only limited by what the world has 
known of men and things. ‘' Talks,’’ from ten seconds to two 
minutes in extent, one thing suggesting another, according to Mr. 
Lincoln’s memorable habit of being ‘‘ reminded of a little story,” 
by one who has ‘‘ overheard’’ what people of culture converse upon 
in hours of ease that is worth remembering, as a currency to be 
circulated with great advantage. Every reader of these pages will 
find something that he desired to know, with probably much besides 
which he will be glad to have found out, in order that he may make 
the most of himself. The publishers have bestowed on this balm 
of a thousand minds an illuminated title-page, the popular top gild- 
ing, and other attractions. 


LavGH AND Learn. The Easiest Book of Nursery Lessons 
and Games. By Jennett Humphreys. Profuosely [llustrated by 
Engravings. London: Blackie & Son. New York: Scribner & 
Welford. 256 pp., quarto, cloth. Price, $1.25. 

Simple as these pages may appear to a careless observer, they 
have a definite and well-wrought purpose. It is, to shape together 
the earliest teaching and the play for which children seem born, so 
making laughing and learning mutual aids. Recognizing this Froe- 
belian theory as the true and natural one, the author has turned it 
to most ingenius account; the little one is not called away from the 
play it loves, to deal with dry forms foreign to its mental altitude; 
bat by help of woe and rhyme and exercise, is led into learning 
as a delight. others and kindergartners will welcome this varied 
and unique collection of lessons in disguise, every one helpful, from 
—— be play-songs with music and movements, so well adapted 

need, 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE UPON THE Metuop oF LAST 
SQquARES. With Numerical Examples of its Application. By 
George C. Comstock. Boston: Ginn &Co. 68 pp., 6}x4. $1.05. 
This is an interesting and useful little treatise to students of 

physics, astronomy and engineering. The aim of the work appears 

to be, by freeing from the necessity of analytical demonstrations, 
and discriminating between accidental and systematic errors, to 
facilitate effective work. 


Raitway Seorecy anp Trusts. By John M. Bonham. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 138 pp., 6 x 3h. 
Price, $1 25. 

_ This is a kind of literature imperatively demanded by the con- 
ditions of the present time. The general heads of the subjects 
treated are the Transportation Problem, Existing Railway Manage- 
ment, Pablic Responsibility for Existing Evils, The Government 
and the Railways, and The Effects of State Inaction. The work is 
® compact and able discussion of matters of high importance. 


*Founp Emin Pasua. By J. W. Buel. Richmond, Va.: B 
F, Johnson & Co. Profusely Illustrated. 506 pp., 10}x Tt. 
This is a history of all the great explorations and discoveries in 

Africa from the earliest ages to the present time, with 500 illustra- 

tions. The greatest interest, of course, will center in the accounts 


HEROES OF THE Dark ConTINENT AND How STANLEY 8 


Hovexton, Mrrriin, & Co., Boston, issue as No. 45 of 


f\ their ‘‘ Riverside Literature Series” (15 cents), The Lays of An. 


cient Rome, by T. B. Macaulay, with the author's introduction, 


f | and additional explanatory notes. 


Tue address of Richard S. Storrs, DD., LLD., upon 
‘The Paritan Spirit,’’ as delivered before the Congregational 
Club in Tremont Temple, Boston, on Forefathers’ Day of 1889, i, 
issued by the Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
Pages 72. Price, 75 cents. 


LaMartine’s Jeanne d’ Are, edited by Albert Barrére, 
Alex Pirou’s La Métromame, edited by Léon Deblos, and Freytag’s 
Ausdem Staat Friedrichs des Grossen, edited by Herman Hager, 
are three new issues of D, C. Heath & Co.’s ‘* Modern Language 
Series.”? Each of these books is valuable in itself aside from its 
worth to students, and each shows the careful editing, full notes 
and introductions and excellent workmanship which have charac. 
terized all the issues of this series. 

Tue last quarterly issue of the “ Riverside Literature 
Series,”’ av extra double number, consists of 8 and prose pas- 
sages from Longfellow’s works for reading recitation, compiled 
by Josephine E. Hodgdon, and illustrated. The numbers previ. 
ously issued have been extensively used for the study of language 
and literature, for qqeneiny reading, and as substitutes for 
the graded readers. e extras are published rincipally for the 
benefit of teachers. Houghton, Miffiin, & Co., Sues. 30 cents. 


From C. Schenhof, we two very 
interestiug little brochures in French,— our du Japon, par 
Mm. et A. Erny, and La Gifle, par 
fus. They are one-act comedies, Nos. 1 and 2 of ‘‘ Revue Mensu- 
elle de Comédies, Nouvelles, Monologues, etc. Extremely bright 
and piquant, and easy for beginners or for those who bave 
little time for ay op a knowledge of the language, these 
should be in lively 


Tae BoyHoop AND YoutH OF GOETHE is the attrac- 
tive subject of the latest ‘‘ Kuickerbocker N t,’’ from the 
press of the Patnams. It is in two volumes, being Books I. to XI. 
of the autobiography ‘‘ Truth and Poetry from my own Life.’”’ 
The name of John Oxenford as translator give assurance that the 
German is rendered into English with fidelity, perspicuity, and 
brilliancy. Its mode of treatment by the renowned author, half 
historic half poetic, makes the story of a life exceedingly capti- 
vating to readers and a model in this depsrtment of writing. One 
dollar a volume. 


Casar’s Gattic War, Book VI., has been given a 
lace in the ‘‘ Elementary Series’ of Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
bis little work, offered at forty cents, is edited with notes and vo- 

cabalary for the use of schools by Prof. C. Colbeck, late fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, assistant master at Harrow,—a name 
that is a synonym for ability and fidelity, Its introduction, ia Kn- 
glish, is as complete as possible; it has likewise a furnishing of 
maps; and students will find their task facile and fascinating. 
For sale in this city by Willard Small. 


Tue second volume of A History of the Four Georges, 
by Justin McCarthy, M.P., awaits the edified readers of the first, 
coming from the press of the Harpers. Historical biography, of 
all writing, has inexhaustible attractions, and profits by way of ex- 
ample or warning; the present specimen furnishes, likewise, the 
cheering evidence that, pessimism notwithstanding, the world has 
grown immeasurably better as the centuries have rolled on. This 
life and reign of George II., with its exhibition of royal family 
affairs and affairs of state,—‘‘ never had so ignoble a sovereign such 
men to make his kingdom strong and his reign famous,’’—is worthy 
the attention of all persons of studious minds and scholarly tastes. 


Unper the appropriate title, Two Great Teachers, Mr. 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., has just published in a volume 
of 250 pp’, Dr. Samuel Johnson’s celebrated memoir of Roger 
Ascham, first printed in 1763, in London, and selections from Dean 
Stanley’s Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, of Rugby, 
with introductions by James H. Carlisle, president of Wofford 
College, Spartanburg, S. C. The preceptor to Queen Elizabeth 
at £20 a year, who wrote ‘‘ The Schoolmaster’’ in 1563, and the 
model tutor of modern times, are placed in contact, and also in 
contrast as representing then and now in methods which all teachers 
will enjoy reviewing. Both struggled with the question of corporal 
punishment with all the feeling and with about the same degree of 
success to be noted in American educational ranks. 


Macmitian & Co., London and New York, have pub- 
lished, in a neatly bound 50-cent volume, the first three cantos of 
Soott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, with introduction and notes by (. 
H. Stuart, M.A., a professor in Presidency College, Madras. It 
belongs to a series of textbooks designed primarily for students of 
English in India, and we incline to consider it the best hitherto. Nat- 
urally the editor has felt obliged to enter into explanations of some 
matters that would be perfectly clear to an American youth, yet 
this by no means unfits the book for use in our schools or detracts 
from the benefits it offers to private students. Possibly one may 
outgrow Scott’s poetry; we would not quarrel with any who pro- 
nounce it too simple, but only say that now and forever it is and 
will be the delight of boys and girls. This poem, which illustrates 
the customs and manners that anciently prevailed on the borders of 
Kogland and Scotland, was first published in 1805, and numbered 
Pitt and Fox among its admirers. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A History of Modern Europe (Vol. III.); by C. A. Fyffe, M.A.; 
price, $2.50; Three Mer in a Boat; by Jerome Jerome $1.25. 

Fowler & W él a &; by Bates Torrey; price, $1.00. Ne ; 

Dn tates Historical Outline; by F. mer; price, 50 cts. 
Greenville, 0.: F. Gillum Cromer.’ y F. Gillum Cromer; pri 

Elements of Logic as a Science of Propositions; by E. E. Constance 
Jones; price, $3.00. New York: Scribner & Weltord. 

Open Sesame: Poetry and Prose for School Days; edited by 
Blanche Wilder Bellamy and Maud Wilder Goodwin ; price, 90 cents 

wo Great Teachers: Johnson’s Memoir of Roger Ascham. and 5é- 
Correspondence of Thomas Arnold of 
; 6, — mer ; price, i 
yracuse, N. Y.: W. Bardeen, P 
In a Club Corner; by A. P. Russell; price, $1.25.——Poems and Prosé 
Passages from the Works of Longte low; compiled by Josephine E. 
Hodgdon; price, 15 ets. Boston: Houghton, Miffitn, & Co. 

Thomas Jefferson’s Views on Education; by John C. Henderson; 
price, $1.75. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ) 

Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel (Cantos I-III.) ; with Introduction 


of Gordon, Stanley, Emin Pasha, and their associates. The illus- 
trations are, io the nature of the case, hideous. The author has | 
graphically depicted the life.of the Dark Continent in its animal 
horrors, hideous superstitions, and native savagery. If one wishes' 


to know that side of the life of that i " 
ty in thie bock, nation, he certainly has a won- | 


and Notes by G. H. Stuart, M.A. ; ae etic for Be- 
Macmillan & Co. y C. Colbeck, M.A.; price, 40 cts. New 
ugh and Learn ; ork: 
Sertbner Weitord. Jennett Humphreys; price, $1.25. 
ssays of an Americanist; b a.M., M.D. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. Brinton, 
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March 27, 1890. 


THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 
| Abstract of Lectures in Boston by LARKIN DuNTON, LL.D.) 


THIRTY-NINTH LECTURE. 


The Law of the Discovery of Methods. 

The usual way of learning a method of teaching a subject is to 
observe, or read a description of the process which embodies the 
method. This mode of learning methods produces mere imitators. 

Another study of methods goes a step farther, and endeavors to 
comprehend the reason upon which any observed method is based. 
This is better than the preceding, inasmuch as it adds reason to fact, 
but it produces only intelligent imitators. 

There is a third way of studying methods, which sets out with a 
fundamental principle of education, and endeavors to ascertain how 
a subject must be taught in order to conform to the principle. 
This course is better than either of the others. It introduces the 
element of independence. It gives the teacher a knowledge of a 
true method even before he has seen it practiced. Few rise above 
this way of studying methods. It requires considerable mental 
acumen to trace a given principle through a multiplicity of cases. 
It demands skill in the analysis of mental processes; but with one 
capable of such study it produces excellent results. 

Bat there is still another way of studying methods. There is a 
principle which, if applied by one of sufficient analytical power, 
will always lead to the discovery of the true method of teaching 
any subject. The immediate end of all teaching is to bring the 
mind into such a state that on occasion it will perform some definite 
act, either simple or complex. The student may be said to know 
the process of extracting the square root of numbers, if he is in 
such condition that a conception of the process is sure to recur to 
his mind whenever he has occasion to use it, although this conception 
may not have occurred to him for months. 

The law for the discovery of methods may be stated briefly in ab- 
stract terms as follows :— 

1, Determine all the mental processes involved in the desired re- 
sults of the teaching; as, for example, the mental processes in- 
volved in subtraction. 

2. Determine the order in which these processes must occur. 

3. Determine what the processes are that must necessarily be per- 
formed by the pupil in order that it may be possible for him to per- 
form the elementary processes of the result. Call these the condi- 
tioning processes. 

4, Determine the order in which these conditioning processes 
must be performed. 

5, Determine the means by which the conditioning processes are 
to be excited in the pupil’s mind. 

6. Determine the proper use of these means, so that the condi- 
tioning processes will be called out in the right order. 

Of course it sometimes happens that what are here called con- 
ditioning activities are themselves complex, and are conse- 
quently dependent upon other activities of the mind which in turn 
condition them. But in all cases a carefully performed series of 
retrogressive analyses will bring us back to the starting point in the 
process of teaching; and then the course to be followed is the re- 
verse of the order of the analysis. 

This is, I believe, the best way of stadying methods of teaching ; 
bat it requires some degree of philosophic insight, as well as con- 
siderable practice in analyzing the processes of the human mind. 
It is not the way in which the mind begins. Each of the three 
processes first pointed out is less difficult; and yet this method of 
studying methods is confidently commended to the careful student 
as producing the best attainable results. It ends with clear 


knowledge. 
FORTIETH LECTURE, 


The Science of Questioning. 

It is well, first of all, to examine carefully into the nature of 
questions, so as to ascertain what there is in common in all ques- 
tions; and then the different kinds of questions can be considered. 
The nature of a question is to be considered from the psychological 
standpoint ; that is, from its effect upon the mind. 

Most questions, upon careful examination, will be found to con- 
tain some general statement, and an implied request to name one 
or more particulars which fall under the general. The general 
term may be used in its extent,—that is, as expressing all the species 
of agenus, or all the individuals of a species; or in its content,— 
that is, as connoting the qualities belonging to a whole class or to 
an individual. 

The implied request may be to name one or more of the species 
of a given genus, or one or more of the individuals of a given spe- 
cies; or to name one or more of the qualities common to a class, or 
of those belonging to an individual. In other words, the request 
may be to classify, or else to describe or define. 

For school purposes questions may be divided into examination 
questions and teaching questions. Examination questions assume 
that the pupil has been taught, and that he knows; their immedi- 
ate object is to test his knowledge. Teaching questions assume 
that the pupil dees not know; their object is to direct his mind so 
that he will know. 

Of course examination questions may be so framed as to test the 
pupil’s knowledge of classes of things, and of their subordinate 
divisions ; or the qualities of classes, or of individuals. The ques- 
tion itself should be so framed as to leave no doubt in the pupil’s 


should be held to a strict answer. Classification should never be 
accepted for definition, nor definition for classification. If the ques- 
tion is, What is a triangle ? an enumeration of the different kinds 
of triangles does not fit the case. 

Examination questions may demand both classification and des- 
cription or definition; but such questions are adapted to mature 
minds, and are usually put in the forms of topics to be discussed. 

Teaching questions fall mainly into two divisions. 1. The first 
kind consists of those which demand of the pupil some observation 
in order to obtain the desired knowledge. In this case the ques- 
tion should give the generic name of the quality to be observed ; 
as, for example: What is the color of this leaf? What is the ar- 
rangement of the leaves? The question should include nothing 
beyond the genus of the quality to be observed, otherwise it is 
vague, and the observation is not exact. For beginners many spe- 
cific questions are better than a few general ones. Questions re- 
quiring observation as a means of knowing, belong mostly to the 
elementary stage of instruction. 

2. Another kind of teaching questions consists of those which re- 
call old ideas to the mind, but bring them into new relations, and 
thus cause the new relations to be known. Such questions should 
give the general name of the relation to be known, otherwise the 
pupil’s attention may be directed to the wrong thing. The rela- 
tions to be learned may be of various kinds, as follows: (a) Nu- 
merical. How many cubic inches will it take to make a row reach- 
ing across a square foot on one of its sides? (+) Spatial. Where 
is Boston ? Massachusetts ? The United States ? The universe ? 
(c) Temporal. When will you be ready to recite? (d) Causal. 
Why did you disobey ? What does disobedience deserve ? 

The main truth is often to be reached through several questions : 
How many cubic feet would reach across a equare yard? How 
many cubic feet in a plinth a yard square and a foot thick? How 
many rows could be placed ona equare yard? How many such 
plinths in a cubic yard ? How many cubic feet in a cubic yard ? 

The young pupil is often helped by giving his answers in the 
form of complete sentences. This brings the ideas again into his 
mind in their correct relations. 

The kind of questions last discussed presupposes previous exact 
observation, and that continued till ideas are clear and distinct and 
can be recalled with the use of language alone. 

The following suggestions are offered for the benefit of the 
younger teachers :— 

1, The distinction between examination questions and teaching 
questions is an important one. No amount of examination will do 
the work of good teaching. It is impossible to pump water from a 
dry well. 

2. Teaching should precede examination. This has its special 
application to young children. It would be difficult to name a 
branch of instruction where more harm is done by premature exam- 
ination than that of reading, except it be spelling. Beginners in 
these branches are young, and need much impression before expres- 
sion is demanded. 

3. Teaching questions should admit of but one correct answer. 
To meet this requirement they must be exact. 

4. A series of teaching questions leading to the perception of a 
particular truth must be so arranged that each question will pre- 
pare the mind for the next, till the last is reached. Rambling 
questions are confusing. 

5. The art of questioning is the art of teaching; and like all 
arta, it should be guided by the corresponding science. 


WHAT OTHERS DO. 


— The senate of Hamburg has decided upon an increase of sal- 
aries for the city teachers. 

— The teachers of Dresden have a discount society which after 
one year was able to declare a dividend that amounted to 18,655 
sundae the sales amounted to about 235,000 marks in one year. 

— Dr. Arnold Schroeder, of Freiburg in Baden, says in an ar- 
ticle on ‘‘ Alex. John Ellis and the English Dialect,’’ that Dr. 
Wenker, who had undertaken the gigantic task of making an atlas 
of the dialects spoken in Germany, had the assistance of 30,000 
trained German teachers who contributed material and valuable in- 
formation concerning languages and their extent (linguistic islands), 
and these teachers did their work splendidly. Also, says he, Eng- 
land has no 30,000 trained teachers who could do such work. 

— The Swiss teachers will hold their annual meeting at Lucerne 
this summer. 

— The University of Berne (including the veterinary course) has 
this year 825 students, among which are 108 from foreign countries. 

— The Prussian minister of public education thinks that the 
teacher in many cases is, for many children, the first morally pure 
person with whom they come in contact ; children who come from 
strata in which physical and moral filth is predominating and liter- 
ally stifling the germs that might be developed into something 
better 


— The Goettinger Zeitung says: The number of candidates for 
admission to normal schools has decreased in exact proportion to 
the decrease in salaries that has taken place. The number of 
places in cities has increased by 4,120 within eight years (1878— 
1886), while the increase in expenditures for salaries was 2,800,000 
marks daring the same period; hence, the average salary of these 
4,120 new men is 679 marks. ‘That is, of course, not very enticing. 
This explains why the German school authorities are obliged to fill 
vacancies with women, though much against their will, as is well 


known. 
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mind as to the kind of answer that is expected ; end then the peal 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 31—April 4, Winnebago County (Ill.) Institute, Rockford. 
April 25-26, Northern Illinois Association, Rock Island. 
April 30-May 2, Georgia State Association at Colambus. 
June 26-28, Tennessee State Association. 

July 1-3, West Virginia State Association, at Moundsville. 
July 7-8-9, New York State Teachers’ Association, Saratoga. 
July 7-10, American Institute of Instruction, Saratoga, N. Y. 
July 8, American Philological Association, Norwich, Conn. 
July 8-11, New York Regents’ Convocation, Albany. 

July 8-10, Pennsylvania State Association, Mauch Chunk. 
July 9-10, American Institute of Instruction, Saratoga, N. Y. 
July 8-09-10, The Maryland State Association. 

July 8-11, National Educational Assoo., St. Paul. 


ALBAMA. 


The next meeting of the Alabama Educational Association will be 
held at Montgomery June 24-26. 

Birmingham has an enrollment of 3,284 in her public schools, 65 
teachers, and a monthly pay roll of $3,590. Supt. J. H. Phillips 
is alive to all improvements in educational matters. 

The Montgomery schools have been greatly improved under the 
management of Supt. Floyd. The total enrollment is 1,800. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College at Auburn, Ala., has 
moved into its new building. 

The present seems to be an era of school and college building in 
this state. In all the growing towns, attractive public school build- 
ings are being erected. This is a new departure in most places. 


ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MBROBR, Peoria. 

_ The Committee appointed by the Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion to arrange for the excursion of teachers to St. Paul next sum- 
mer have met and issued their first circular of information. 

They adopted the Burlington Route. Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railroad as the official route for Illinois teachers to St. Paul. 
This road is ‘‘ putting it best foot forward’’ to give the teachers 
an enjoyable and comfortable excursion over its line. 

The committee are: County Supt. A. G. Lane, Chairman, Chi- 
cago; Principal Homer Bevans, Secretary, Chicago; Supt. Wm. 
Jenkins, Mendota; Supt. G. F. Miner, Edwardsville; Jno. W. 
Cook, Normal; Supt. Leslie Lewis, Hyde Park ; County Supt. C. 
J. Kinnie, Rockford. 

Associate committee: S. M. Inglis, Carbondale; Supt. Alfred 
Harvey, Paris; Supt W. L. Steele, Galesburg. 

Principal Edward Bangs of Fairbury died March 8. He has been 
principal of the Fairbury schools for several years and was an active, 
earnest worker. He has been an institute worker in various parts 
of the state. 

The Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association meets at Rock Island, 
April 25 and 26. Supt. Frank Hall of West Aurora, is president 
and Supt. James Kimball, of Rock Island, is chairman of the ex. 
committee. This will be an interesting meeting, as above names 
guarantee. 


KANSAS. 

The State Teachers’ Association has just published a report of 
32 pages giving the business record of the meeting. The associa- 
tion will come to its next meeting $500 better off than it came 
to the last, that being the net financial result of the past year’s 
management. 

The state board of education has planned a thorough revision of 
the course of study for institutes. This means a large amount of 
nance for somebody to get the new course out in time for the summer 
work, 

Arkansas City has voted to expend $49,000 in the erection of a 
high school building. 

Hon, John M. Bloss, superintendent of Topeka schools and John 
MacDonald of Western School journal represented Kansas at the 
Superintendents’ meeting in New York last month, 

Pres. H. A. Gobin of Balker University, Baldwin, and Pres. J. 
A. Earp of South Kansas College, Windfield, have resigned to ac- 
cept more attractive positions. 

he many friends of Supt. J. W. Ferguson, Kansas City, Kan., 
sympathize deeply with him in the loss of his wife, whose death oc- 
curred in February. 

The State Normal is now enrolling on its tenth hundred for this 
year. The enrollment in April for spring classes will carry the 
numbers away beyond a thousand. ° 


MINNESOTA. 


The School Board at Mankato has decided to build a new high- 
school at a cost of $35,000. 

Supt. A. F. Bechdolt has had charge of the Mankato schools, for 
ten years, and under his supervision they have attained a high degree 
of excellence. 

Prof. W. M. Heiney, principal of the high school at Tacoma, 
Wash. and formerly a teacher in Winona Minn. has been elected 
President of the Washington State Teachers’ Association. 

The teachers of the Pablic Schools of Winona, have recently been 
called to mourn the death of one of their associates, Miss Mollie 
Brameier, who had been for three years a very successful and popu- 
lar teacher in the primary department of the Jefferson school. Miss 
Brameier was a Graduate of the Winona high school and of the First 
State Normal School, and by her many gifts and graces had won the 
esteem and affection of all who knew her. She died of pneumonia, 
induced by ‘‘/a grippe’’. 

The Winona County Teachers’ Institute will be held at the Nor- 
mal hall, Winona, beginning March 24 and continuing one week. 

The State Department of Pablic Instruction has issued circular 
No. 28, containing a programme of County superintendents’ confe- 
rences. Places and dates are as follows: Quincy, Thursday, March 
20; Joliet, Friday, April 4; Decatur, Friday, April1l; East 
St. Louis, Friday, April 18; Rock Island, Thursday, April 24; 
Carbondale, Friday, May 2; Olney, Friday, May 9; Each meeting 
will begin, if possible at 9 A. M. Evening sessions will be held if 
desired. The general topics will be State Courses of Study, County 
Supervision, Teachers’ Institutes, Examinations, Compulsory Edu- 
cation Law. Each county superintendent in the state is requested 
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in any form to persons under fifteen years of age. 

The original bill was twenty-one years. The 

penalty is a fine and imprisonment. 
NEW YORK. 


Examinations for state certificates will be held 
August 25 to 29, 1890, at the following points : 

Albany—At high school building. 

Binghamton— At grammar school building. 

Brooklyn—At rooms of board of education. 

Buffalo—At normal school building. 

Elmira—At the academy chapel. 

Geneva—At Union School building. 

Newburgh—At the Newburgh Academy. 

New York—At rooms of board of education 
(corner Grand and Elm Sts. ). 

Ogdensburg—At the academy. 

Oneonta—At high school building. 

Rochester—At high school building. 

Salamanca—At Central High School building. 

Saratoga Springs—At high school building. 

Syracuse—At high school building. 

Utica—At high school building. 

Watertown—At high school building. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


President Fernald, a member of the board of 
committee to have c i 
house at the state college. “ — 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Will E. Reed, of the present senior class of 
Dartmouth, has been elected principal of the high 
school at Weeping Water, Neb. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


There was a large attendance at a recent meet- 
ing in the Methodist church lecture-room of West- 
field, to hear presented by Principal Washington 
the claims of the Tuskegee (Ala.) Industrial Nor- 
mal School, and enjoy the singing by a quartet of 
colored pupils of the institution. 

The report of the Pittsfield public schools for 
the year is nearly completed. Superintendent 
Day calls attention to the fact that in the nine 
school buildings in the Center 2303 pupils are en- 
rolled where there are but 2,193 sittings, and the 
total number of pupils and sittings in the town 
are 3366 and 3296 respectively. The school com- 
mittee will not ask for any new buildings this year, 
however. The appropriation this year was $47,000, 
Aa balance left against last year is $615 to 

The graduation of the Southampton High school 
took place Mare* 11. 

The twenty-seventh annual competition at Wil- 
liston Seminary for the J. P. Williston prizes for 
declamation took place at the Payson Church, and 
the contest was of unusual interest. The winter 
term of the seminary ended March 26, and the 
spring term will begin April 10, entrance exam- 
inations being held April 9. 

The alumni of Wilbraham held their annual 
supper at the McDonough House, Wilbraham, 
on the evening of March 21. 

The Connecticut Valley Industrial Art teachers’ 
Association,—P. S. Davis, president, Miss S. E. 
Fay, secretary,—met at Springfield on Saturday, 
and was fully attended. A full report will be 
given next week. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


The Psi Upsilon fraternity will hold its annual 
convention on May 1 and 2, prox., with the Sigma 
Chapter of Brown University. It will be the 50th 
anniversary of that chapter. The following are 
expected at the dinner on May 2: ex-Governor 
Alex. H. Rice, Boston, Mass.; Hon. W. E. 
Robinson, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Gen. W. G. Veazey, 
Rutland, Vt. ; Prof. Goldwin Smith, Toronto, 
Can. ; Mr. Chas. Dudley Warner, Hartford, Ct. ; 
Rey. R. S. McArthur, New York; Hon. Asa W. 
| re New York; Chief Justice Durfee, Provi- 


ence. 

President — Prof. Albert Harkness, Ph. D., 
Providence ; Brown, 1841. |Chaplain,—Rev. J. G. 
Vose, D.D., Providence; Yale, 1851. Orator— 
Rev. Chas. H. Hall, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 
Yale, 1847. Poet—Arnold Green, Esq., Provi- 
dence; Brown, 1858. Toastmaster—Col. Chas, J. 
Arms, E. Greenwich, R. I.; Yale, 1863. 


CONNECTICUT, 


State Secretary C. D. Hine has prepared a series 
of seven lectures upon the ‘‘ Intelligence of Chil- 
dren.’’ He delivered two of the series in Norwich 
and Greenville recently. 

Major John W. Crary, for many years acting 
school visitor in Norwich, died, recently, at the 
age of 82. 

The schoolhouse at Andover, with books and 
farniture, was burned on the evening of the 10th 
inst. 

Dr. R. P. Keep, of the Norwich Free Academy, 
has gone to the Bermudas for his health. 

The summer school for teachers will be heid at 
Suffield early in July. 

The eighth meeting of the Naugatuck Valley 
Teachers’ Association was held at Ansonia March 
22. Among the speakers were Mr. F. E. How- 
ard, Ansonia, on ‘‘ Vocal Music’’; Miss M. R. 
Webster, Welch Training School, on ‘‘ Primary 
Geography”’; and Prin. W. F. Gordy, North 
School, Hartford, on *‘ Language in the Higher 
Grades.’’ 


There is talk of forming a branch of the Na- 
tional Music Teachers’ Association in this state 
during the coming summer. 


WANTED: Man or woman for summer institute 


GENERAL EPITOME. 

(From March 17 to March 28, inelusive.) 
— Prince and Princess of Wales start for Berlin. 
— Dublin building laborers strike. 
— King of Holland suffers a relapse. 
— Influenza raging in New Zealand. 
— Stanley will leave Egypt on April 7. 
— Massacre of a French post at Upungaus. 
— New Hungarian cabinet officially announced. 
— State monument to be erected to Mazzini at 


— The Blair educational bill fails to pass the 
Senate. 

— Steel cruiser Newark launched at Phila- 
delphia. 

— Hotel to be built in city of Mexico to cost 
stud 

— Two e ents drowned the upsetting 
of their cat-boat. 


of the German empire. 

— Queen Victoria signs an extradition treaty 
with the United States. 

— Students in the University at St. Petersburg 
rebel, and 500 are arrested. 

— Break in the levee 1,000 feet wide, near 
Raleigh, Miss., and the Louisiana bottoms are 
being flooded. 

— Emperor William makes Prince Bismarck 
Dake of Lauenburg, and appoints him field mar- 
shai-general and colonel-general of cavalry. 


AN EXCELLENT teachers’ agency to join is one 
that is doing business, and can prove it. Don’t 
join any other. Send for circulars to the Teach- 
ers’ Codperative Association, 70 Dearborn street, 


Chicago, and you will find such an agency. 


RIVERSIDE INSTRUCTION FRAME. 


THE SEASON OF 1890 


Promises to be the richest in the history of Chau- 
tauqua. The program has passed through a period 
of evolution during the past three or four years. 
Connected, progressive courses of lectures have 
taken the place of detached ‘‘lycoum”’ addressees, 
and the like. The scope of discussion has broad- 
ened, and notably is this true in reepect to social 
and economic sci , in which the present age is 
so much interested. Thus next summer such 
specialists as Edward Bellamy, Richard T. Ely, 
Helen Campbell, Theodore Roosevelt, Charles T. 
Saxton, and others will present the reforms of 
which they have become acknowledged advocates. 

One innovation, and a welcome one, will be the 
Ben Hur Tableaux presented under the auspices 
of the Ben Hur Company, which has the approval 
of General Lew Wallace. These entertainments 
and the marvelous work of Mr. Leland Powers 
certainly will gratify the dramatic tastes of Chau- 
tauquans without offending those who eye the 
stage askance. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Remind one of the old Universities of Bologna, 
Cordova, and Paris, whither thousands of medix- 
val students so eagerly resorted. Here by a beau- 
tiful lake in the New World, are professors from 
the best academies, colleges, and universities in 
the land, and crowds of pupils come from far and 
near to enjoy physical recreation, and the mental 
refreshment which comes from change of occupa- 
tion. Dr. William R. Harper, of Yale University, 
principal of the college, arranges the curricula 
and engages the faculty. Adams and Ely, of 
Johns ‘Heghien, return in 1890. Sodomost of the 


TEN 
OUTLINE 
LANGUAGE 
PICTURES. 


(15 by 18 inches.) 


PRINTED 
WORDS AND 
SENTENCES. 


TEN 


TWENTY-FIVE 
PICTURES 
OF OBJECTS. 


(4 by 4% inches.) 


Riverside Primer and 


Primer is nearly ready. 


By MARY 


work in Nebraska. Address, Teachers’ Codpera- 
tive . 70 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & 


Sizz, THREE FEET BY TWO FEET. 


The price of the Instruction Frame, including all its Equipmepts and the cost of delivery, is at 
present $6.00. The publishers reserve the right to raise the price. 


By I. FREEMAN HALL. 


(Now ready.) The Manual (present price 15 cents, postpaid) describes fully the various uses 
to which the Instruction frame may be put, and points out clearly, principally by the aid of illustra- 
tive lessons, what steps the pupil} should take before beginning to read from a book. The Riverside 


LITERARY LANDMARKS. 
A Guide to Good Reading for Young People and Teachers’ Assistant. 


With Charts and Original Designs, and a List of the Best Books which cover the necessities of 
School Libraries, Teachers’ Books, and Children’s Reading. 


Teacher of Literature, Cook County Normal School, Englewood, Ett. 


This book shows how good literature can be introduced into schools, even of the lowest grades, 
and how ehildren can be taught to acquire a taste for such literat:s@. 


TEACHERS’ PRICE, 64 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


Manual for Teachers. 


E. BURT. 


others. Prof. M. L. D'Ooge, of Michi Uni- 


versity, takes the place of President Olson, of 
Dakota University, who was killed in the disas- 
trous Minneapolis fire. 


THE TEACHERS’ RETREAT 


Is in charge of Dr. J. W. Dickinson of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education, whose name is 
a rantee of only thorough work. 

he true teacher is ever alert, and always aim- 
ing higher. Chautauqua offers to the wide awake 
and ambitious, opportunities of the greatest value, 
contact with successful teachers, and best methods 
and most approved devices, practical illustrations 
and exhibits of work accomplished — all this 
plemented by courses of lectures in ihesstem, b> 
tory, and art, concerts and light entertainments. 


BIBLE SCHOOLS 


Are in greater demand than ever, and Dr. Harper 
as the leading Biblical specialist of this country, 
can prepare the best courses, and secure the most 
competent teachers. There will be three sessions 
of the Chautauqua School of the English Bible, 
and one school especially designed for college Y. 
M. C, A. students. 

Chautauqua offers varied opportunities, and 
every department is full of vigor, and in harmony 
with the spirit of the age. 


Tue Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION has but few candidates for its large number 
of Eastern openings. Eastern Agencies have a 
large number for each place, and hence confess 
that they have ‘‘ favorites.’’ Send to the Co- 
operative, Chicago, 70 Dearborn St., for circalars. 

— World’s musical exposition to be held in 
Vienna in 1891. 


FOR MALARIA 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 

Dr. E. G. Davias, DeSmet, Dak., says: 
have used it in slow couvalesence and prevention 
from malarial diseases, where the drinking water 
was bad; I believe it to be beneficial in prevent- 
ing summer complaints; also one of the best 
agents we have to rectify the bad effects of the 
drinking water upon the kidneys and bowels.’’ 


Tut TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION, of Chi , has been asked to find a man 
who has studied abroad for a Latin Professorship. 
Salary $1600. Can you suggest a name to them ? 
Address, 70 and 72 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


A Summer School by the Sea, 


With a delightful home ; number of students lim- 
ited; course of studies elective; corps of teachers 
first class; methods of teaching English and Com 

sition a specialty; French and German spoken in the 
family ; frequent excursions to places of interest 
along the coast); during the month of July. An- 
other department,—a two months’ session for young 
ladies and children. For circulars and full informa- 


tion, apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


| The Woman’s Illustrated 

World is the cheapest and 

, dest illustrated Woman’s 

paper published. Itis issued 

weekly. Handsomely illustrated. The latest fashion 

designs with full descriptions, The various departments 

Literature, Art, Home Decoration, Science, are full and 

complete. Interesting serials by prominent writers, and 

valuable miscellaneous matter to interest all. We want 

you to see our paper, and to that end, make you this spe- 

cial offer. The subscription rat is $2.50 per year. To 

increase our circulation and introduce our paper into 

new localities, we will, on receipt of 50 cents, send it to 

you for 3 months (13 numbers), on trial. Write to us at 
once for this queen of weeklies, Address 


WOMAN’S ILLUSTRATED WORLD, 
10 West Twenty-third St., New York City. 


These Corsets fit every variety of 
figure--thin, medium, stout, long 
waists and short waists. 

They are boned with Coraline. 
which is the only material used 
for Corsets that can be guaran- 
teed not to wrinkle nor break. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


WARNER BROS., New York and Chicago. 


BRAVE MONEY. Before youbay TYPE=, 


BICYCLE or <-wril 


Send to A. W. GUMP & CO., DAYTUN, UHL, for 
Py prices. New Bicycles at reduced prices and 400 


CO., 4 Park St. soston. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Eclecti¢ Magazine for March has its usual 
number of suggestive papers selected fom the 
foreign periodicals. The opening paper, The 
State and the Sermon on the Mount,” by the 
Bishop of Peterborough, is an article which has 
excited the keenest interest in England. Dr. 
Bamberger, (of the German Reichstag), contrib- 
utes an admirable stady of the German Press. 
Symposium,’ by Besant, Hardy, and Mrs. 
Lynn Linton on ‘‘ English Fiction,” will attract 
widespread attention. There are two papers on 
Africa, one by Lovett Cameron, on ‘* Portuguese 
Claims,’”’ and the other by J. Scott Keltie, oo 
“ Stanley’s Contribution to African Geography, 
Both are timely, and the latter is accompanied by 
maps. Professor Freeman on ‘*The Origin of 
English,’ and Professor Nicholson on ** Profit- 
Sharing,” contribute essays in different lines. 
Herbert Spencer's article on ‘‘ Absolute Political 
Ethics” will challenge thinkers. ‘‘ The Fature 
of English Monarchy,’’ is ably treated by Frank 
H. Hill. There are four striking poems by Swin- 
burne, Cosmo Monkhouse, Peter Bayne, and 
Yossnf, and a capital short story, ‘‘ The Ring of 
Thoth.’’ Several timely and interesting minor 
articles will also reward the attention of the 
reader. E. R. Pelton, 25 Bond Street, New 
York. Terms, $5 per year; single numbers, 45 
cents. 


— The March number of Outing completes an- 
other volume. Its pages reveal the steady prog- 
ress of this popular magazine in the beauty of its 


make-up and the importance of articles published. 
Among the finely illustrated articles are ‘‘ The 


f Boxing,’ by A. Austin; The National 
at by Lieut. Hamilton ; ‘The 
Waterloo Cup,”’ by Hugh Dalzell; “ By-Ways 
Near Natchez,’’ a clever sketch of a lady’s trip 
on horseback through the southern country. An- 
other of the series of articles on American college 
athletics appears in this number. This treats of 
the rapid strides the Cornell University has made 
of late years in physical training. Other articles 
are ‘‘ Hunting and Fishing in the Northwest, 
Yachting Outlook,” “ Silhouettes from 
Snowland,” and ‘‘ Quail Shooting in California. 


—A portrait of Bret Harte serves as the frontis- 
piece of the March Book-Buyer which is accom- 
panied by a sketch that gives a graphic picture of 


his personality and literary career. The literary 
gossip from London and Boston is, as usual, bright 


from the newest books are more than ordinarily 
interesting. The April number will contain a 
sketch and portrait of Mark Twain. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $1.00 a year. 


— The Quiver for March opens with a story in 
two chapters. ‘‘ Through Evil Report,” which is 
followed by a paper on ‘‘ The Manifestation of 
Christ to John the Baptist,’’ by the Rev. Gordon 
Calthrop. ‘‘ A Home in Sickness,’’ the descrip- 
tion of the Bolingbroke Pay Hospital, follows, 
and then we come to a paper on ‘‘ Disguised 
Blessings and Curses,’ by the author of ‘‘ How 
to be Happy Though Married. ‘‘ Wings of the 
Morning,”’ a story of travel, is continued and 
grows in interest. The fourth in the series of 
** Mother’s Cofidences’’ is given, and is on the 
subject of ‘‘ Hindering Children.’’ Odds and 


Ends of Bird Life” is a paper suggestive of 


| 


and readable, while the numerous illustrations | 


ring, and ‘*The Waifs’ Picnic”’ suggests the 
, Shen woods and meadows are more attractive 
‘than city streets. Short stories and long, poetry, 
music and ‘‘Short Arrows,’’ go to the making up 
of a particularly readable number of this popular 
magazine. The Cassell Pablishing Company, 
New York. Price, 15 cents a number; $1.50 a 
year in advance. 


— The Journal of the Franklin Institute is’ de- 
voted to science and the mechanic arts, and is 
ably edited by a Committee of Publication with 
the assistance of Dr. Wm. H. Wabl, secretary of 


of twelve experts. In the March number is an 
article on ‘* Schools : with Particular Reference to 
Trades Schools,’ by Joseph M. Wilson, A. M., 
president of the institute. This paper furnishes 
important suggestions of timely interest. The 
‘reports of the several sections of the institute con- 
‘tain much valuable information to teachers and 
‘students of science. Of special interest is an 
‘account of ‘‘ The Great Engineering Works of 
Anti-Railroad Days.’”’ Philadelphia: Published 


monthly by The Franklin Institate. 


| —St. Nicholas for March gives three capital 
‘natural history articles: Mrs. Sandham describes 
:** The Crows’ Military Drill’’ preparatory to mi- 
'gration; Ernest E. Thompson protests against 
‘that slanderous name, ‘‘ The Screech Owl’’ ; and 

E. M. Hading has a timely sketch called ‘‘ Mother 
_Natare’s Babes in the Wood.”’ There is an ex- 

citing adventure told by Harry Perry Robinson ; 

Mrs. Preston writes of ‘‘George and Nellie Cus- 
tis,” giving a pleasant home view of the great 
| Washington himself. Another of Elbridge S. 


the institute. The corps of collaborators — 


| Brooks’ Comedies for Children will be welcomed 
‘by young amateurs. There are, besides those 
several short stories, and poems or bits of verse by 
Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt, Katharine Pyle, Malcolm 


Douglas, Caroline Evans, and Henry Moore, 


— Our Day for March, edited by Joseph Cook 
and associates, opens with an article on the ‘ Prog. 
pects of the Prohibition Party,”’ by Miss Frances 
E. Willard, followed by a notice of a ‘‘ New Biog- 
raphy of Jona. Edwards,”’ by Rev. Dr. J. w. 
Wellman ; asketch of the life and work of Joseph 
Hardy Neesima, by Rev. Daniel Crosby Greene. 
Geographical Advantages of the United States,” 
etc. ‘The Fifteenth Year of Boston Monday 
'Lectures,’’ Storrs’ Policy in Missions,’ 
‘** Conciliation without Compromise in the Amer. 
ican Board,’’ Book Notices,” ‘‘ Questions to 
Specialists,’’ ‘* Vital {Points of Expert Opinion,” 
and ‘‘ Editorial Notes,’’ cover a wide field of 
criticism. Price, $2.50 a year; single numbers, 
25 cents. Boston: Our Day Publishing Co. 


— The English Illustrated Magazine for March 
contains articles admirably suited to general family 
reading, and the illustrations, which are very 
beautiful, add greatly to the value and interest of 
the magazine. The foreign flavor conveys to the 
American reader some idea of the popular reading 
of England, which is pure in tone, and graphic in 
style. Price, 15 cents a copy. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 


— The Political Science Quarterly for March 
has articles on ‘‘ Alexander Hamilton,’’ by Prof, 
Anson D, Morse; on “The General Property 


Tax,’’ by Prof. E. R. A. Seligman; on ‘The 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title. 
Two Great Teachers. ° 
A Primer of School Management. 
In a Club Corner. ‘ ° ° 
Thomas Jefferson’s Views on Public Education. 
Liberty and a Living. . ° 
Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel (Cantos I.-III.) 
Cesar. Galic War.—IV. 
Laugh and Learn " 
Essays ofan Americanist. . ° ° 
The Way Vut of Aguosticism. . 
Mythsand Folk-Lore of Ireland. . 
of Modern Europe (IIL) . 
The Historical Christ. . 
Two Years in the French West Indies. . 
What 1 Remember (Vol. II.) . 
Studies in Literature and Style. 
Tin-Types. . ‘ 
The Pope and the New Era. r ° 
Outline of Greek and Roman Mythology. . 
Vocabulary to Homer’s Iliad (1.-VL) 
Philadelphia and its Environs. 
Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico (2 vols.) . 
Music in America. 


MISCHLLANEOUS 


—An overdrawn account — The sensation newe- 
paper report. 


— Minister —‘‘So you saw some boys fishing 
on the Sabbath, young man? Did yon do any- 
thing to discourage them ?’’ Small boy—‘* Yes, 
sir; I stole their bait.’’— The American Hebrew, 

FOR THE CURE of the inflammation and con- 
gestion called “‘ a cold in the head ’’ there is more 
potency in Ely’s Cream Balm than in anything 
else it is possible to prescribe. This preparation 
has for years past been making a brilliant success 
as a remedy for cold in the head, catarrh and hay 
fever. Used in the initial stages of these com- 
plaints Cream Balm prevents any serious develop- 
ment of the symptoms, while almost numberless 
cases are on record of radical cures of chronic 
catarrh, after all other modes of treatment have 
failed. 

— Never permit yourself to be treated early in 
the morning. There’s danger of your becoming 
balled. — Smith, Gray, ¢ Co.'s 

onthly. 

CONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old physician, retired from practice, had 
pieced in his hands by an East India sisslonazy the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 
also a poenive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases 
and desiring to reheve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger. 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pro- 
hing this paper, W. A. NovEs, 820 Powers’ 
Block, Rochester, eow 


— Ella—‘‘Is Clara much of an artist, 
think ?”’ 
Bella —‘‘ Nothing original about her. She 
everything she does,”’ 
lla — ‘* Is that so ?”’ 
Bella—‘‘ Yes; I don’t believe she can draw 
her own breath without using tracing paper” | — 
Citizen. 
_ ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
tng Syrup should always be used when children are 
— teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it uces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
d from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 


It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the | 0 


pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 


known remedy for diarrhea, w 


arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
CW Bardeen, Syracuse, NY $1 4 
Russell Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston 1 25 
Henderson G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 1 75 
Hubert “ 1 00 
Stuart Macmillan & Co, N Y 50 
Brooksmith ” 50 
Colbeck “ 40 
Humphreys Scribner and Welford, N Y 1 25 
Brinton Porter & Coates, Phila 
Abbott Little, Brown & Co, Boston 2 00 
Friese 8C Grigg & Co, Chicago 
Ffte Henry Holt & Co, N Y 2 50 
Green E P Dutton & Co, N ¥ 1 00 
Hearn Harper & Brothers, N Y 
Trollope 
Hunt AC Arnspene, & Son, N Y 1 00 
Quigg Cassell & Co, N Y¥ 1 00 
“ 1 50 
Kelsey Allyn & Bacon, Boston 20 
J B Lippincott Co, Phila 25 
Kirk “ “ “ 2 50 
Ritter 2 00 


Chas. Scribner’s,Sons, N 


NEW KODAKS 


the button, 
we do the 


rest.” 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


A Great National Work. 


THE 
LIBRARY 


GREENCASTLE, IND., 
March 16, 1889. 
The best aggregate expres- 
sion of what the American mind 
has produced in the two hundred and eighty 
years of its activity. 
Respectfully, JOHN CLARK RIDPATH. 


and study to the work. 
Mention this Journal. 


WASHINGTON, December 20, 1889. 


I do not see how any school in America can spare this work from its reference 
library for teachers and pupils. I am sure that eve 
it for his own library, if 
purchase of other literature. 


peste individual will purchase 
e has to cut off for a time his 


Very respectfully, W. T. Harris, 


U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


CAMBRIDGE, January 25, 1889 


The selections have been made with excellent judgment, 
and the editorial work has been admirably done. 


AMERICAN 


Prices and Terms fixed within the reach of all. Specimen pages wie por 


traits sent to any address. To Teachers who wish to earn from * 
#400 a month during vacation, we guarantee to make an acceptable propo- 
sition. We do not desire applications from parties unwilling to devote time 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Pub’s, 3 East {4th St., N.Y. 


JOHN FISKE. 
By E. STEDMAN 
E. M. HUTCHINSON 


FRONT VIEW. 
draughtsinan. 


signed for advanced pupils and draugl tsmen. Used 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Yor 


MILTON 


, and Pennsylvania. 
cents. Kit No. 1, Sample set, ordinary pad, by mail, 50 cents. Kit No. 1, Sample set, extra quality pad, by 
mail, 55 cents. Kit No. 2, Sample set, without pad (not mailable), 50 cents. 


THE SPRINGFIELD INDUSTRIAL DRAWING KIT. 


BACK VIEW. 


The Kit is a combination for use in teaching Industrial Drawing in the public schools and by professional 
It consists of a Drawing-board, T-Square and the 45° 60° triangles, which can 
locked together when not in use. Kit No. 1, with a board about 10 by 12 inches, is sold with a pad of draw- 
ing-paper, which can be slightly fastened at each corner. 


securely 
Kit No. 2 is double the size of No. 1, being de- 


in the schoolsof prominent cities in Massachusetts, 
Kit No. 1, Sample set, without pad, by mail, 35 


BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo, Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 


young,lady’s letter will reach its destina- 
tion even if it 1s miss-directed.— Er. 


— Take one—a box of Esterbrook’s popular 
steel pens, when at the stationers. The price will 
be found very reasonable. 


_— Brown — ‘‘ Business brisk ?’’ Scissors- 
grinder — ‘‘ Yes, everything is dull.’? — The 
American Hebrew. 


CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from th 
loathsome disease Catarrh ,and vainly tryin 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 

. J. A. LAWRENOR, jarren Stree 
York will receive the receipt free of 


— Mistress—‘‘There goes another dish broken! ”’ 
A 
,aisy, marm, it was only one I 


CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
= eaders that 

ease inform your readers I have a iti 
remedy for above named disease. By its pH pat 
thousands of hopeless cases have been permanently 
cured. I shal glad to send two bottiés of my 

send me xpr 

Respectfully, 


— The hearse is the last 
Ovens stage of consumption. 


Good Positions for Good Teachers. 


ers for Grammar and Primary positions. 


Teachers are now looking for good positions for the Spring and Fall of 1890. If 
you wish to change for any reason whatever, please write us. 


e need first-rate teach- 
Normal Graduates, who can play the piano 


acceptably and teach drawing, can secure excellent places at once. If you have fitted 
yourself to teach Languages, Mathematics, Sciences, Music, Art, Industrial Work, or 
Penmanship, or anything else, so that you can do it well, write us full particulars. 
Many School Boards apply here personally, and if you are registered with us, we know 
we can aid you. Every Normal and College Graduate is specially requested to send 
us full particulars. Registration fee, $2.00. 


Our new registration blank for a stamp. 


H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 25 Clinton Place, New York. 


DESKS, 
Chairs, 
Office Furniture. 


SEND FOR CATALOQUE. 
BP. DERBY & KILMER DESK 00, 
Salesrooma, 
opp. Lowell Depot, 

98 Causeway St., Boston. 
Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churehee, de. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
— Description and prices on application. 

tents THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, D. 0, 


No atty’s fee until Patent obtained. 
Write for Inventor's Guide. 


' If you want a Medal for 
Teachers for my Illus. Catal your school send 
A. J. RAWISZER, PEARL RIVER, Naw vomg 


100 SONGS fora2 Cent stamp. Hoxs & Yours, Carts, 


‘Grand Tour of Europe. 


LOOMIS’ PARTY. 


Route: NewYork to Li ; thence to France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Bohemia, 
Saxony, Germany, visiting all the prin- 
cipal places of interest in the several 
countries, 

Entire expense of the tour, from June 25 to Sept. 
11, from $8 to $850. 

At the close of this tour, a party will leave Berlin 
for a four weeks’ tour of Russia and the North, 
including PoLAND, Russia, FINLAND, SWEDEN, 
DENMARK, HOLLAND. Additional cost only $350. 

Another party will leave New York, July 12th, for 
an eight weeks’ tour of SCOTLAND, ENGLAND, PARIS, 
THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, and GERMANY, under 
ing the last years” safely conducted. more 

ears, safely conduc 
parties over similar Foutes. Entire satisfac- 


Hor cireulars ORCUTT, Manage 
ORCUTT, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St, Bostou. 
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Mortgage Evil,’’ by J. P. Dunn, Jr, ; on Well’s 
Recent Economic Changes,”’ by Prof. Simon N. BLY'S 


Patten; on ‘* Citizenship of the United States,’’ 

by Irving B. Richman, and a second paper on CREAM BALM 
** Local Government in Prussia,’ by Prof. E. J. 
Goodnow. The Book Reviews are very discrim- | C!e#mses the 

inating and valuable and coven wife field of Nasal Passages, 

litical science publications. is able quarterly | ailays 

edited by the Faculty of Political Science of |’ ten 
Columbia College. Price, $8.00 a ; single . 
numbers, 75 cents. Boston and New York : Ginn | Heals the Sores, 


& Company. Rest ae 
— The Catholic World for March bas an article) of 
by Margaret H. Lawless in answer to the question, ee 


** What are our Children Reading ?’’ If her views Try the Cure. 


are correct it is time to enter upon a new era of 
A particle is lied into each nostril and is 
reading for the young. Another article of this| pie. 50 cts. at Druggiste by mall, registered, 
number will attract attention. ‘‘ Catholic ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., N. Y. 
American Ethics,’ by Rev. A. F. Hewitt. As 
usual, all the articles of this magazine are able 
and instructive, varied in style, and frank in the — 
York: The Catholic World Office, 427 West 50th | tors, Tuition, carried on, by correspondence under 
Street ject. Those who have left college without graduating 
— Lend a Hand for March is devoted to the higher degrees. Information. of Courses, Professor. A 
questions relating to social order and the reports Dassons Journal, sample copy of which ond Lenihestion 


of efforts made by public spirited men and women. Form cer membership. will 5 mailed to any address on 
A true philanthropy is the basis of the teachings| “Address: 147 Throop st., Chicago, 


of this able and inspiring publication. Rev. Ed- 


ward E. Hale is the editor. Price, $2.00 a year; 
single numbers, 20 cents. Boston: J. Stillman) WenicaL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL, 
OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Smith & Co. 
The policy of this institution is to make no promises 
— The March P ansy (D. Lothrop Co., Boston ) for Hospital sub-olinies, oF an 
; H ; means for study and observation, that is not literally an 
is made attractive by its delightful stories and righteously kept. TH THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL COURSE 


fall cf to alder people ia All Along the| for foe ai nd 
Line,”’ conducted by R. M. Alden, the editor. 3034 Michigan Av., Chicago." cow 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The English Illustrated Magazine, for March; 
terms, $1.50 a year. New York; Macmillan & Co. 

Lend a Hand for March; terms, $2 00 ayear. Bos- : 
ton: J. Stillman Smith & Co. fora time and then have them return n. Imeana 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute, for March;| the disease of FITS, EP 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin| warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases.” Because 


e Magazine o , for April; terms, $3.50a year. re. nd at once for a treatise and a o' 
HOOT, C189 Pearl St: New York: 


The Academy, for March; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: George A. Bacon. 

The Quiver for March; terms, $1.50a year. New 
York: Cassell Pub. Co. 


SOUTHERN 
weeteen SCHOO! Agency 
Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro. 


duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes 
rs, and Governesses. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
50c, E.T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


seeking teachers. 
Register at once. Address with stamp, 
Mies RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 
MT. STweRLING, KY. 


Nov. 21, 1288. 


The New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England and has gained 
a national reputation. We are constantly receiving calls 
for teachers of every grade, and from every State 
and Territory and from abroad. 


TO TEACHERS. 
A ition to teach an school in some rural district ? 
D0 you WANT Ono A position in a Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, High 
School, Academy, or Seminary ? 
OR, A position as ialist in Languages, Music, or Art ? 
OR, A position as Governess ? 
OR, ——— = Principal, Assistant, or Superintendent of 
00. 
OR, To go West or South, or abroad or to teach in New England ? 
QRecierEn NOW IN THE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU 
OF EDUCATION. 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons wno give us early notice of vacancies in their schools, will secure from this office the 
record of carefully selected candidates suited to the positions to be filled, for any grade of school, 
or for school supervision. No charge to School Officers for services rendered. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From A. P. STO ngfleld, Mass.—| From Hon JOHN EATON, President Marietta Col- 
‘*We a, a saveral $606 ers from the N. E. | lege, and for sixteen years U. S. Commissioner of 
Bureau of Education for the sehools of this city, all | Zducation —From my knowledge of Dr. Hiram Or- 
of whom have proved highly satisfactory. We have | cutt, I should not expect any man in the avy! to 
always found there a good list of well-educated and | excel him in selecting the right teacher for the right 
experienced teachers t select from, and the repre- | place. . 


sentations made to us concerning the candidates D 
case true Rk. ORCUTT: I want to tell you how much pleased 
re ‘reliable, ‘and true, I am with your method of conducting your business 
aaa the B ” I have been surprised at your resources and ability 
ugh the Bureau. to assist reliable teachers. I have seen enough of 
From A. J. SNOKE, Supt. of Schools, Princeton. | your management to convince me that you are ONE 
Ind.—Dr. H1gzaM OncuTT,— Dear Sir: We have or rae rEW upon whom the teachers and school 
been pleased the applications officers can rely EVERY TIME C. E. BLAKE, Prof. 
ane ered positions to several. | 67 Classics, French Protest. Coll.. Springfield, Mass. 
his favorable regard prompts me to give you the 
exclusive preference in regens favorable vacan-| My DEAR Dr. OrcuTT: I wish once more to ex- 
cies. I now want five teachers, as indicated above. press my high appreciation of the excellent ald you 
. IRWIN, Supt., Fort Wayne, Ind.— | have rendeied me in 0 ning the position (at New 
The An teachers procured Haven, Conn.—salary $1,500) which I desired. I am 
through your aid have done most excellent work in | confident that no one could have done more or bet- 
their co Operative spheres. I hope to retain them for | ter, and feel myself under great obligations to you. 
along time. When vacancies occur, you will hear | Please accept my thanks. 
from me promptly. Cambridge, Mass. 


M. M. MARBLE. 


Forms and Circulars sent free. Apply to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


KINDERGARTEN 


&eachers’ Agencies. 


ON FRIDA March 14, we had a letter from the,Secretary of the Board of Education at Batavia, N. Y., saying 

9 that yond powers ey (whom we had sent there five years ago) who had been fl! and hoped toreturn, 
had suffered a relapse and resigned ber position. The spring term began the next Monday. Could we get a teacher 
there who, besides sepesier qualifications as a woman could teach Rhetoric, Elocution, French and German conver- 
sationally; salary, $7 ayear. That was certainly a severe test of an Agency,—three days to get to Bataviaa 
teacher combining qualifications not often found together, and in the midst of the school-yearat that; for we never 
take away in the middle of the term a teacher who is employed if there is a possibility of avoiding it, and then only 
if the board voluntarily releases her. Well, we ON SATURDAY and telegravhed to two of them who were not 
found seven teachers who would answer fairly. teaching. Rep'ies came that neither could be 


had justnow. Two more telegrams to two other teachers, aud both could be had. Thechoice between them was 
easily made, and on Monday she was in Batavia, ready forjwork. Who wasshe’? A Vassar graduate, of abundant 
experience, who had travelled in Europe, spoke both languages fluently, and whom the place fitted like a glove. 
We had to take ber away from another school, but it was with consent of the principal, too much her friend to stand 
in the way of her promotion. Now we don’t pretend that we can always do as well as this. We ON MONDAY 
were fortunate in being able to secure her release. But we give it as an illustration of our mode . 
of work. Try us when you want a Teacher or ret 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: OC. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ‘°° New Yorn. 


Among the oldest and recognized as Always Reliable, Send for Manual. 


TEACHERS DESIRING BETTER POSITIONS 


SHOULD CONSIDER THE FOLLOWING: 

1. A list of nearly 2000 (Two Thousand) POSE. | pes to competition were filled through this Associ- 
TLONS which have been filled by the TEACHERS’ | ation, viz.: Michigan, $1800; Wisconsin, $1800; Min- 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Chicago, is sent by | nesota, $1500; Iowa, $2000; Arkansas, $2000; Lllinois, 
them to any teacher on application, names of | $1700; Dakota (two), one at $2000, and one at $1800; 
teachers located and dates given in full. | 8. Carolina, $2000; Missouri. $1500; Ohio, $1800. 

2. This Association filled over 600 (six hundred)! 5. The testimonials of the Association are not num- 
~ DURING 1889 in the States west of New bered by the dozen,—they come from (1) hundreds of 

ork. teachers, (2) from every State, (3) from those who 

3. No other agency has filled fifty (50) itions in | have had actual experience with the agency in secur- 
the same territory in the same length of time. ing & — or a teacher, (4) they are of very re- 

4. The ten highest salaried positions in ten States | cent , 1889-90. 


VACANCIES FOR THE FALL OF i890. 


We have vacancies,— some in almost every State in the Union,— for the Fall of 1890, for the 
following teachers: 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Superintendencies. Salaries from $1000 to $2200| Principalships, town schools. Salary, $500to 900 
High School Principalshi to 1800) Grammar, Intermediate and Primary, 8 
High School Assistanta, to 1500 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

Several Coll.and Normal Professorships, 800 to 2000 
Director of Music for Normal, - - 900to 1500 
Several] lady Teachers of Music. 

Reading and Education, - - - - 900 

1200 to 1500 Training Teacher, city Normal, - - 650 

Lady Teacher of Art. 

Of the 370 places now on our books, 282 are direct calls from the trustees, directors, and superintendents. 
It is well known to authorities that the TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION never recommends & 
teacher who will not succeed. It is impartial in its work. Hence a teacher recommended by this Agency 
is sought as one who can be depended upon. 

If you are a good teacher and are looking for a better salary or a live, growing town where hard work 
will be appreciated, write to us for circulars. All communications are strictly confidential. Senda tal 
with your address ; or, better, write fully your qualifications, experience, kind of position you wank, and 
location. This will enable us to reply fully and save your time. 

The new large Manual of the Assoctation sent free upon application. 

Address, TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 70 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
SPECIAL ABRANGEMENT will be made with any Teacher or Superintendent who wishes to 
act as agent for the Association in cities and towns where we have not already appointed an agent. 


Such appointments will only be made after a thorough investigation of character and qualifications of the 
applicant for the work. 


Wanted, "Teachers! 


We already have on our books over two hundred vacancies for September. Many of them are 
from our former patrons. They are for College Presidents and Professors, for Superintendents and 
Principals, for High School and Grade teachers, for Specialists in Music, Art, Elocution, Commer- 
cial Branches, &c. Our vacancies are DIRECT FROM EMPLOYERS. Send for our Manual. 

New vacancies come in daily. Address ©. J. ALBERT, Manager, 


ScHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, Ev_muorst, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio Buildin 110 Tremont St., Boston. Western Office, 48 W. Thi St., St. P. 
. RANSOM BRIDGE, Managor. | EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 
NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. Good 
teachers always in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


$2500 SUPERINT DENCY IS STILL OPEN, and our vacancy list is rapidly increasing. 

Here is an extract from # letter of Feb. 26, in which we are 
asked to select a $1400 teacher for next Fall: ‘I write you thus early, that if you have no one registered 
now who will suit us, you will still be able in course of a month or two to find some one who will be likely 
to meet our views.” Circula 


re. free. 
PENNSYLVANIA KDUCATIONAL BUREAU: L, B, LANDIS, 206 N. Seventh St., Allentown Pa., 


Teachers’ Agency TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Several Cotte 

e Normal Presidency. $2600 

A Latin Professor for University ad 1600 
(must have studied abroad). 

A Professor of Mathematics, a 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professo a Established 1806. 

rs, an 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 3 East 14th Street, N. WY. 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 


and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
Colleges and Schools. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
COLLEGES. 


81 E. 17tn Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Registrar. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 

Open to both sexes. Address the 
PROFESSIONAL. 


Teachers’ Agency 
HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every ‘department ot {instruction recom 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 
NORMAL SOROOES. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ABT SOHOOL, established 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
N0 FOS for the advancement of arteducation and train- 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 

BEST FACILITIES ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
cates EFFICIENT SERVICE, For circular and further particulars apply at the 
’ |school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 

G. BARTLETT, Principal. 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT W 


For particulars, adar 
288 
E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


Stars NORMAL SOHOOL, 
GHAM, Mass. 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 


The P U GE T S oO U7. N. D tions, Wednesday, Fe For circulars address 


b. 
188 ELLEN rrincipa:. 
Teachers’ Agency STATE NOHMAL SOBOOL, 
Is incorporated under the laws of Washington. Its Bor both sexes. For 8, 
object ie to supply the schools of the Northwest with | principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 
competent teachers, and to furnish 


not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com 
Teachers with Positions. Form 
moloyers are served without charge. 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
B. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU 
2 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


with desirable positions. tne” NOBMAL SALEM, ess tos 
or culars ress Ladies only * 
UGET SOUND TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | *rimelpal, D. B. HAGan, 


SEATTLE, WASH. ‘TATE NORMAL SUHOOL, WuSTFIELD, Mass. 
Ss For both sexes. 


NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION,| For 
T Register New, | Boston. 


address 
8 Somerset J. 0, GREENOUGEH,. Principal 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXI.—No. 13. 


A NEW HISTORY PRIMER! 


A History of Egypt. 


By F. C. H. WenDEL, A.M., Ph.D. Ser 
pages. Five Maps. 


brief history of Ancient Egypt from the earliest times 
+ 4 ary, the author has followed Edward Meyer’s system of “ approximate 


prepared, to assist the reader in understanding the 


latest researches. In the chron 
dates.”” The maps have been most carefull 
the great campaigns. The study of Egyptology 1s of 
student of civilization, and the art student; and the 


knowledge of Egyptian history. This brief work gives as complete a history as the 


ies of History Primers. 18mo, flexible cloth, 159 


to the conquest of Alexander, based on the 


istory of 
great importance to the theologist. the historian, the 


basis of a rational study of Egyptology is a thorough 
imited space will allow. 


Introduction price, 35 Cents. 


Specimen copies mailed to teachers at the introduction price. 


Special terms made on class supplies. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York. Boston. 


Chicago. 


Atlanta. San Francisco. 


SCUDDER'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Preceded by a Narrative of the Discovery and Settlement of N 
to the Independence of the Thirteen English Colonies. 


orth America, and of the Events which led 
For the use of Schools and Academies. By 


HORACE E. SCUDDER. With Maps and Illustrations. 


The leading characteristics of this 


into Periods; a Suggestive Method; the insertion of Topical 
on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps; Beauttiful Illustrati 
a Low Price. A prominent teacher says: “ It is the best equipped school boo 


Price $1.00; by mail, 8 
For samples and introductory terms address 


364 Washington St., Boston. 122 and 124 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


beautiful work are: Well-considered and well written Texts; Logical Division 


Analysis for Review, as well as a fullset of Questions 
ons; Superior Mechanical Execution; 
k everused in the United States.” 


1.15. Send for Circular. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Pub’rs, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y¥. 


MERRILL?OS SCHOOL BOOK SERIES. 


A NEW 
BOOK. 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, 127 


NILES'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Introductory, 60c.; Exchange, 40c.; By mail, 80c. 


The author’s skill in presentin 
choosing what to omit, is certainly of very rare quality. — DR. ALBERT SHAW, 


| Editorial Minneapolis Tribune. 


salient things simply and attractively, and in 


East Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS! 


Les Poetes Francais du XIXme Siecle. Edited by 
©. FONTAINE. A collection of French poetry of the 
arranged, with bio- 


resent century, chronological! 
2mo, cloth. $1.50. 


graphical notices of the poets. 
Les Antonyimes de la Langue Fran y 
MUZZARELLI. A novel and practical book for students. 


12mo. $1.00. 
Sample pages on application. Full catalogue free. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Publishers and Importers of French Books, 
851 & 853 6th Ave., New York. 


White's Grammar School Texts 


A SERIES OF LATIN AND GREEK Books, 


Containing (1) TEXT, 
(2) VOCABULARIES (with Notes). 
These texts are in handy size,and are bound in strong 
cloth. Prices vary from 25 cts. to 40 cts. 
*.* Full list of the Series, with specimen pages, sent 
on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & 00., 15 E. 16th St., NewYork. 
DRAWING BOOKS, 
COPY BOOKS, 


Grail READING LEAFLETS, 


CLEMENT’S CIVIL COVERNMENT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANCUACE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 
A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
8 East 14th St., New York. 21 Hawley St., Boston. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, 77! Brosaway, 
PUBLI8H NEW YORK, 

Anderson’s Histories and Hist’! Readers. 
Theomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellegg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Hiutchison’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, | Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ Readers, Gildersleeve’s Latin. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING OO. 


What is Gunethics ? 


The word *Gunethics” implies the ethical status 
of woman, and is coined as title for the masterly 
work on this subject by the author, President of the 


A.| Cincinnati Wesleyan College. Gallant men and in- 


telligent women should memorize its contents. 
Cloth, 162 pages, with steel portrait of model wo- 
man. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, tS and Astor Plwce, N. Y. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 


Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard’s Science. 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Mapéheck for Teachers, 


y FRED. W. HACKWOOD. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th St.. NEW YORK. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in onemanne for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
AND 77 WABASH Avg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL co, | 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 


DBAWING BOOKS 
ING MODELS, and 
TISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed | 
the teaching of Form and Drawing ip Primary an 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both lids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series, 
are made with the greatest regan! for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct conehieg of Form and Drawing in every 


8 and es at the outset. 
and | particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
Onicago Agency, 1 Park 8t., Boston, 
172 WABASH AVENUB. 


Flowers of Wayside, Wood, and Meadow. 


PROSERPINA. BY JOHN RUSKIN. 
Studies of Wayside Flowers, while the air was yet 
ure, among the Alps and in the Scotland and Eng- 
fond. which my father knew. 
Vol. I. (Parts 1.to6.) Plates, 12mo, russet cloth, $1.25 
Vol. Il. (Parts 7,8, and 9.) Plates, 12mo, russet 
cloth, $1.00. 
The Orchids of New England.—BALDWIN. 


A Popular Monograph. By Henry Baldwm. With 
about 40 illustrations, mostly drawn from Nature, 
8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

In a most charming style, enlivened by many excellent 
illustrations, the author interweaves hundreds of inter, 
esting itemsof information about vegetable physiology- 
geography, mythology, poetry, ete., making its reading 
as attractive as a fascinating novel.”—Amer. Gardener, 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
53 E. 10th St., (2d door west of Broadway), 
New York. 


Music Printing 


SCHOOLS. 


Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 
Music Leaflets, Pamphlets, and Books, in any 
notation. Write to 
EF. H. GILSON, 
MusIC PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 
15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


7 NEW MUSIG BOOKS, 7 


CLASSIC 
($1.) Nineteen su 
Bohm, Hofman, 
posers. 


FOUR-HAND COLL 
rior Duets for Piano, by Geen 
rahms, and other first-class com,’ 


YOUNG PLAYVER®’ (81.)51 
POPULAR COLLECTION “best 
easiest pieces for beginners, filling 143 pages 
Heartily commended for Piano Teachers as the firs; 
book of pieces (or recreations) to use. 


WHITNEW’S  ($2.) 33 good pieces f 
ORGAN ALBUM and Pedal, by 20 
posers. 

OPEBATIO ($1) 19 of the best operas 


PIANO COLLECTION are represented, and 
their melodies form the themes for as many pieces 
by the best modern composers, furnishing the very) 
best entertainment for the lovers of favorite operatic. 


CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, For Soprano 
Mezzo Soprano or Tenor. ($1.) 35 of the most lovely 
sacred songs, suitable for solos in church or for en. 
joyment at home. 


PIANO CLASSICS Vol. 2. ($1.) Contai 
pieces of medium difficulty, and of the best quality. 


POPULAR ($1.) Is as 
DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION bright and 
merry as a book can be, and is quite full of the best 
new ce Music. 


Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


LEADING PUBLISHERS OF 


SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC, ETC. 


HEARTILY COMMEND THEIR NEW BOOK, 


The Bright Array 


To Sunday Schools desiring the best songs now 
offered. Sent for examination on receipt of 35 cents. 
Money refunded if the book pores unsatisfactory, 
and returned within one month. 


Price, $30.00 per 100 copies. 
Specimen Pages Free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


81 RANDOLPH St., CHICAGO. 


Agents Wanted 3’semersct Boston.” 


QONnGas OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTSH. 
bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


(Cc. Ly 
COURSE OF READ 


Outline History of Rome. (Vincent and Joy. 0.70 
How to Judge of a Picture. (Van Dyke.) - -60 
The Bible, and Other Literature of the Nine- 
teenth Century. (Townsend.) - - 
Preparatory and College Latin Course in English. 
1 vol, Wilkinson) 
Chautauqua Course in Physics. (Steele.) - 
The Chautauquan, 12 months, 


bt 
sss & 
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TO CLUBS.—We will supply the books 
for 1889-90, when five or more sets are bought 
at one time, at 10 per cent. discount, the pur- 
chaser to pay express charges, and cash to 
accompany order. 


REQUIRED READINGS. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


Ss. C.) 


INC FOR I889--90. 


(Bound in Cloth.) 
GARNET SEAL FOR 1889—90. 


Art and the Formation of Taste.. - = Crane. 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti. - - Black. 
Readings from Macaulay. - - - - Italy. 


Garnet Seal not sold separately; four volumes in 
a box, $2.00. ’ 


On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 
805 Broapway, YORE. 
CHARLES R. MAG 
88 BROMFIELD Sr., Boston. 


CIiViCcs. 


Five HundredjPertinent Questions in Civics. 


These questions are printed on slips of cardboard, 
144 x4 inches in size, two questions on acard. The 
to the Constitution of the 

ntted States, but include many practical 
on the subjects of the day. 7 a 


Cards with Xey of Answers sent to any address for 


8 Tremont PL, Boston. 66 & 68 Duane 8t., N.Y. 


50 cents. A M. EDWARDS, LEwIsToN, MAINE. 


Schoo! Boards Supplied. eow 


HICH CRADE PENS AT LOW PRICES. 


Apply for Terms and Samples. 


Minerals, j 
Rocks, Stuffed Animals 
Geological NERALOGY, GEOLOGY, eletons, 


SWINTON’S READERS 
SWINTON’S: ADVANCED READERS. 


Supplementary Reading. 


In Physiology: 
Smith’s Primer. 
Hunt’s Hygiene. 


In Poetry and Fiction: 


Swinton’s Classical Reader. 
Cathcart’s Literary Reader. 


In Natural History: 


Lockwood's Animal Memoirs. 
Part |. Mammals; Part 11. Birds. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 
Publications sent on_application. 


IVISON, BLAKEM 


753 Broapway, New York. 


In History: 
Swinton’s Outlines. 
Swinton’s Condensed United States. 
Swinton’s First Lessons in our Coun- 
try’s History. 


— ALSO — 


The Geographical Reader: 


A Series of Journeys Round the 


World. 


Correspondence invited, and Descriptive List of all our 


AN, & COMPANY, 


149 Wapasu Avz., Cuicaeo, ILL 


ECLECTIC SERIES.—ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY JAN 
New Eclectic History. A Revised, 


price, 60 cents. 


$1.00 § exchange price, 


8 Hawiay Srausr, Bostox. 


Ray’s Complete Algebra. A accom Mathematical 
y ‘or igh school and 
ry usual college curriculum. 


UARY 20th. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
The work has been re-written and author of Thalheimer’s Historice 


of illustrations has been nearly dou inoludi ° 
2 half bled, uding four full-page colored 


price, 60 ots. 


Waddy’s Composition and Rhetoric. The Elements of Composition and Rhetoric, 


By Virernra WADDY, teacher of 


Rhetoric in the Richmond (Va.) High School. 12mo, 416 pages. Price, $1.00 ; exchange 


Series, 
bra, 


12mo, 358 pages. ’ 


Sond for our Proposition of Bechange Rates 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, 0, 


28 Naw Youx. 
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